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In this number of the Record Dr. Barnes of Longmeadow, 
Mass., gives a valuable study of a topic fundamental to both the- 
ology and ethics. The mutual relationship of Love and Law have 
been so often discussed with polemic heat that it is refreshing to 
find a paper written rather in the spirit of formulating a personal 
ereed than with the air of striving for victory over an opponent. 

Professor Walker’s paper throws new light from his re- 
searches in American Congregational history on the problem of 
the adequacy of the present training for the ministry. 

Professor Beardslee’s article on the “ Kingdom of God in the 
Gospels” will repay careful reading. Since frequently the 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God is promulgated in connection 
with the ery of “ Back to Christ! ” it is well worth while to study 
in its largeness what is Christ’s teaching on the subject. 

We conclude with this number Mr. Davis’ study of John 
Robinson. The article published last February and this one 
have been printed together in pamphlet form, with extended an- 
notations and full bibliographical references, and should prove 
a valuable help to a student of early Congregational history. It 
ean be secured of the Hartford Seminary Press, as announced in 
their advertisement on another page. 

May.—1 
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A significant volume, of which mention is made among the 
book reviews, has recently appeared. It is the report of the 
“Comumnittee of Fifty’ 
mittee and its methods of work are briefly described elsewhere in 


> on the temperance problem. This com- 


this number. Valuable as the volume is in other respects, yet 
the chief significance of it les in the movement itself and the 
methods employed. 

It is significant, first, because of the constitution of the body; 
made up of eminent scholars in different social specialties, and of 
foremost citizens in different walks of business and professional 
life, not one of them is prominently identified with any known 
bias in the matter. They bring to the issue trained minds, abun- 
dant means, and a willingness to take ample time. It may be 
some time, probably, before the subsequent volumes will appear; 
and even when all are in, these volumes in turn are only to fur- 
nish the basis for still further discussion by the body in the light 
of the whole. 

This movement is still further significant in the fact that it 
shows the determination of such citizens to select this particular 
problem. The political associations and extreme partizan discus- 
sions on temperance have driven many good citizens to compara- 
tive apathy on the subject. Nearly all other social topics of late 
have received more interested discussion than this vital one, from 
which many have turned away in disgust or dismay. It is re- 
freshing and inspiring, therefore, to see such a body of men enter 
the arena. Their example, if not their conclusions, will revive 
interest in the study of this pressing and pervasive evil. 

Again, this work marks a decided step in the direction of an 
era of investigation, as distinguished from an era of agitation. 
The latter is always necessary; but is fruitless without the former. 
It is important, moreover, that this “Group ” is not an organiza- 
tion, in tne ordinary sense of the word term, which generally 
means machinery run by the few for the rest. These men all 
give their own valuable time and actual personal participation in 
investigation first, and discussion afterward. We have seen no 
healthier movement in our day, and we shall look with increasing 
interest not only for the fruits of their researches, but also for the 
result of the stimulus of example in devoted citizenship thus set 


before us. 
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LOVE AND LAW. 


This paper is not meant to be an exhaustive monograph; it is 
a piece of biological ethics, a personal Credo. In discussing this 
subject I have no ambition to explode a charge of theological 
dynamite in the fortress of the adversary, or even to make a 
smart guerrilla attack which shall vex the enemy. I welcome 
all differences of opinion which are consistent with intelligence, 
honesty, and reverence, as a part of the manifoldness of God’s 
creation. A huge mountain must always look differently to 
people differently situated, and so mountainous a fact as the 
nature of virtue, identified as it is with the splendid goal toward 
which man’s eternal progress is directed, impersonated as it is in 
the God whose loftiest attributes are in His character, cannot fail 
to make greatly different impressions upon different minds. 
ITuman philosophy must ever be finite, can never take in the 
whole of infinite truth. Schools of thought, therefore, will 
always exist, to restrain each other from misleading terms, ex- 
travagant statements, and unfair emphases; to enrich each other 
by insisting on the recognition of a larger range of truth than 
any one mind will naturally include. 

The differences that divide sincere Christians can never be 
as important as their points of agreement. Personally I owe too 
much to Jonathan Edwards and his brilliant exponent at And- 
over to treat the benevolence theory of virtue with other than re- 
spect and gratitude. Through it I was first introduced to a har- 
mony of law and love, and though I now hold other views, I 
could not have accepted them had I not found a way of holding 
and stating them, which seemed to me to secure this harmony as 
fruitfully and more safely. Let us follow once more the none- 
too-well trodden path of analysis and definition, to see what are 
the precise elements of the facts discussed, and what the exact 
meaning of the terms employed. If we can thus locate any more 
accurately and see more clearly the points at issue, it will be 
worth the pains. 

My earnest conviction on this whole subject is that our 
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practical attitude towards law is of infinitely greater import- 
ance than our speculative analysis of its contents. That the goal 
of the law is love I fully believe, that its contents are summed 
up in the one word love I am unable to see. I am greatly con- 
cerned that myself and every mortal being should genuinely love 
the actual law. The philosophical summary of the law, though 
important, is to my mind extremely secondary. Let me take up 
these two topics in this order, asking first the question “ Can we 
love the law?” and afterwards “ Is love the one virtue? ” * 

What is law? What is love? What are their essential rela- 
tions? ‘There is one aspect of law which I wish absolutely to ex- 
clude from this discussion, the law as it appears to the offender 
when presenting its demands or its penalties. The law that is 
“added because of transgressions,” that is proclaimed against the 
lawless and disobedient, is certainly in marked opposition to their 
love. There is also a sense of “ duty ” which must be ruled out, 
that subjective conception of it as something we do not wish to 
do, and only do reluctantly and under external pressure; Kant’s 
“ good will as affected by certain inward hindrances.” That duty 
is used in this imperfect and grudging sense is undeniable; that 
it is fairly confined to such a sense is far from undeniable so long 
as Christ’s saying stands, that when we have done all (and 
heaven can do no more than that), we have simply done that 
which was our duty todo. Duty is what is due; and, since love is 
certainly due, any act that falls short of love falls short of what 
is due, of duty in the nobler sense. Does a constant debt cease to 
be a debt, because we are paving it gladly? Has not duty an ob- 
jective existence and an indefeasible beauty, no matter what may 
be our subjective attitude toward it? It is certainly a curious 
phenomenon in language, that so strong a push has been made to 
confine love to its highest meaning, and duty to its lowest. 

The ease is similar with law. Tt is manifestly unfair to con- 


fuse the imperative with the repulsive, and to deny that a “ ma- 

* For the convenience of readers who like to know where they are going, this brief analysis is 
added : certain ineligible uses of the words law and love are first pointed out, then the harmony 
of law and love in the life below man, the hatred of the law that follows disobedience, the love 
of the law that grows with holiness, and the greatly higher love that comes from fellowship with 
the God of law: the love that fulfills the law must be law-full: mere good will not the sole con- 
tent of the law, insuflicient in times of fiery trial, and inadequate as a basis of retribution: love 
needs justice and justice needs love, and both are commanded in God’s law and perfectly re- 
vealed in God's character. 
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jestic sweetness ” sits enthroned in conscience. As the ideal of 
conduct set up in man’s heart by his Maker, with which all divine 
legislation agrees, and to which it appeals; as the eternal law of 
God’s own moral life, the standard he sets before himself and 
perfectly and eternally embodies, a standard which in our 
measure and place he has made ours, for we are to be holy as God 
is holy — law in these latter senses does not include any neces- 
sary antagonism to the nature of man, any essential discord with 
human desires, and, therefore, is not to be set aside as prima 
facie unlovable. 

What then is love? If we examine general usage, it becomes 
evident that there is no more capacious omnibus in the language, 
no notion with such a variety of contents, or of such varying 
values. Speaking psychologically, it is used for every approba- 
tion of the intellect, for every desire and affection of the heart, 
and for every choice to which these may lead. Speaking ethic- 
ally, there is a whole world of love that is absolutely non-moral; 
there is unhappily a world of love that is unmistakably sinful; 
there is, thank God, an eternity of whose length and breadth, 
whose wealth and variety we have but the smallest conception, 
and “ all that life is love.” Rejecting the senses of “ love ” that 
identify it with sinful desires and necessarily put it into discord 
with righteous requirement, what can be said of the love that 
is at least innocent? ; 

Take the non-moral world. Do we mean by love the grati- 
fication of the senses? There are a thousand things that are pleas- 
ant to touch, to taste, to eye and ear; who can number the acts 
and occupations which give delight to the body? The brute 
shares these with us, and often excels us in the keenness of his 
enjoyment. Do we mean the gratification of the sensibilities, 
of the intelligent and affectional as contrasted with the merely 
sensible? Here again there is much in common between man 
and the brute; the love of companionship, the affection between 
parent and offspring, are no exclusive possession of man. As a 
“child of nature,” after the ideal presented to us by some phil- 
osophers and poets, a being living without thought of conscience 
or scruple, simply following healthy instincts and gratifying 
constitutional desires in innocent ways, man would not differ es- 
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sentially from a noble dog. Law with him could mean only the 
established movement of his natural impulses, which would be 
one with his loves. In this region, law and love are clearly 
identical. 

Take such a being, nobly furnished with human capacities, 
with a world of various desires within him, and then reveal to 
him a law, not now in the desires but above them, outside of him- 
self and independent of himself, remaining unchanged, however 
he may change toward it; a standard invested with all conceiva- 
ble sacredness, in whose presence he feels an unspeakable awe 
and reverence. Let the new voice of conscience be heard within, 
speaking with such absolute and unconditional authority that all 
opposition is seen to be rebellion most dire, shame most com- 
plete, threatening the soul with a shadow most black and 
ominous whose name is death. Some such thing was done for 
Adam when God made him a moral being, in God’s own image, 
capable of entering into the very highest region of God’s own 
life. 

Hitherto there has been no possible separation between law 
and desire; they are one in all life below man. Now, however, 
law is other than desire; now desire can be, must be conformed to 
law; now the conscious obedience of intelligent choice is pre- 
sented as the normal life. Under absolutely normal conditions, 
however, natural desires and the new law would still coincide, 
and the life would still be instinctive, the natural spontaneity 
being vaguely glorified, but not controlled or characterized by 
the new power. The faculties consciously employed would be of 
pantheistic order, and man would have no way of knowing 
whether he really was a moral first cause, or whether nature (or 
God) was not simply acting through him. The next step is the 
bringing of man into a situation where the pressure of desire will 
be on the one side, and the voice of conscience on the other. In 
a word, testing, trial, temptation in a good sense, is essential to 
the development of a distinct and clear, of a full and vigorous 
moral life. We all know too well the issue of Eden’s tempta- 
tion. Adam sinned; he chose to follow desire, selfwill, rather 
than conscience, the voice of law. He suffered his desires to 
enter the region of excess, and he himself passed under the 


shadow of death. 
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Before the test which brought the law clearly before him as 
other than his desires, man could not be said to love the law as 
such; he had not become acquainted with it; its imperative would 
put him in awe, but as yet he had no moral loves at all; his move- 
ments of delight were in the natural realm; he had not yet at- 
tained a virtuous character, and consequently had no virtuous 
affection as distinct from innocent ones. Originally as devoid 
of experience as a babe, he started with a simple lack. The one 
purpose of his moral nature and of the discipline of life was to 
furnish him the opportunity to fill this void, to make his own 
character, to win moral love. But sin turns the zero into a 
minus quantity; his inclinations, perverted by wrong doing, do 
not now need any external temptation to set them in opposition 
to the law. Though not always nor in all ways opposed to the 
acts called for by the standard, they now find willfulness natural, 
and restraint odious. The law is against the sinner; evidently 
to him there is no reconciliation between law and love. The 
carnal mind is not subject to the law, neither indeed can be. 
The original non-moral being, in unconscious and instinctive 
agreement with law, has now been transformed into an immoral 
nature, whose development is one continued antinomy. Truces 
may be arranged, bargains may be made by which the conscience 
is kept silent, or made accessory to inclination; but the constant 
decision of the soul is that this voice shall not rule. One might 
hope that experience would teach righteousness, for the way of 
the transgressor is hard. But again and again has it been seen, 
that even the sorest experience may only lead to an abstinence 
that restores the powers and desires, and the dog returns to his 
vomit; or, more shrewd, but not more wise, willing to be a rebel 
but not a fool, the transgressor simply picks out another way that 
is not so hard, and walks more slowly and circumspectly, but 
ever steadily away from duty. 

Such is the sad history of the man that makes trial an occasion 
of sin, and whose perverted nature is not born anew. Let us 
turn the picture, and see what would have happened if man had 
stood the test, and how the history of law and love might then 
have gone. If the order of statement be that of climax, it will 
also be incidentally chronological, the best things being in the 
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main the last tocome. Evidently, all the natural loves of man are 
capable of being gathered about the law, for the law is good. The 
Old Testament is crowded with assurances that all forms of inno- 
cent good, for which man’s capacities were created, and which he 
had a right to expect if he walked in the right way, would surely 
be his if he were obedient. He is invited to taste and see how 
good it is; experience, vindicating in the realm of natural good 
the goodness of the law, would gather about the law as its sanc- 
tion every form of normal human delight, and his whole power of 
love would be thus given to the law as a means, or at least a 
condition of every good end. More than this, though these ex- 
periences of delight could not share the awfulness of the law, 
they could partake of its sacredness; and so more and more every 
pleasure would be taken with reverent hand, and every earthly 
crown would have something of the radiance of heaven. But 
not only is this realm of natural good made sure and vigorous, 
and strangely enriched from above; into that upper region the 
man himself rises. Law, this absolute and uncompromising 
standard, had said to him: “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
But it had its later and more gracious message: “ The man that 
doeth these things shall live by them,” and the meaning of a life 
inspired by the law and bestowed through the law he begins to 
find out —a joy far beyond any that natural good can bestow, 
a sense of personal worth that makes small the largest attainment 
of earth, thrills of hope and tugs of enlargement that astonish 
and transfigure him. He had loved the law for its results, as a 
means. As he learns what virtue is, by being virtuous, he learns 
how lovely it is; a new desire awakens in his heart, the product of 
virtuous choices, a new something which he must make and God 
could not make for him, a character that rejoices in this perfect 
standard, a passion for conformity and achievement which domi- 
nates every merely natural desire. Instead of the law being 
obeyed as a means to a natural good, or to the quiet of conscience, 
natural good is now used chiefly as the stuff with which the holy 
life must deal, the excellent but comparatively crude material to 
which he is to give moral shape and power. Made for end- 
less growth, this ideal life increases all its powers, delights, and 
loves, and the whole loveliness of life centers about and flows 
from the law. 
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It appears to me an idle contention that denies the possibility 
of loving the law because the law is not a person. This begs the 
whole question by assuming a definition which makes love purely 
a relation between person and person, and is flatly opposed to 
universal and immemorial usage. Who shall estop the Psalmist 
from saying “ Oh, how I love thy Law,” yes, from saying it over 
and over again, with every variety of emphasis and statement 
(Ps. 119). So far from this whole-hearted and joyful devotion 
being unworthy of the name of love, it is infinitely higher than 
any non-moral affection between person and person, to say 
nothing of sinful love. Rather the objection may be turned; the 
word love is so abundantly used for man’s delight in and attrac- 
tion to merely natural good, yes, to the evil and vile, that we 
should be justified in seeking some new and higher term for his 
adoration of the law. 

But we have by no means yet completed the picture of God’s 
plans for man. He gave man the law, the best thing in Himself, 
but he plans to give Himself to man. It takes a person to love 
the law, but the law is not a person, and cannot love in return. 
The life that loves the law finds a constant return of increasing 
good, and it would be easy to think of this good as the gift 
of the law, and in imagination personify the law as understand- 
ing, appreciating, and responding. But imagination, however 
vivid, is not fact. The law, not as an abstraction, but as a reality 
in the conscience of man and in the life of a good man, can be 
loved. But, in fact, law is only metaphysically distinguished 
from the God of law; it is never actually separated from God, 
save by atheism. “Oh, how I love Thy law,” “ His delight is 
in the law of the Lord.” God, as the source of law and its in- 
finitely perfect embodiment and realization, is unspeakably more 
lovable than simple law. Love now does not need to wait for 
man’s slow and unaided creation; it is given outright; it is be- 
stowed upon him and awakened within him; it responds most 
wonderfully to every advance he makes. The knowledge that 
God loves man, that He knows and values all man’s love to God, 
that God is not an abstraction apart from man’s knowledge of 
Him and obedience to Him, but the most glorious and potent 


of realities, this makes possible a totally new and supremely pre- 
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cious kind of love. This God thus loved must contain the ex- 
cellences of the law, or he ceases to be God; this love thus given 
him must contain man’s love of the law, or his love ceases to be 
amoral act, loses moral worth, is at best merely natural, at worst 
thoroughly selfish. But the thought of the soul, of God, of love, 
being ever kept sacredly in the moral realm, there is now pos- 
sible such a full and joyous bestowment of one self upon another 
self, that can know and receive and respond, as is proved by all 
experience to be a devotion unspeakably richer and nobler than 
is possible towards the law alone, but not infinitely so; for the 
moral love of God and the moral love of the law are both in the 
moral realm, the highest realm of being. 

In the life that takes hold of the law, the ideal it presented 
would surely be identified more and more with the perfect man 
to be, and training evidently could bring the soul to the point 
where the pressure of conscience and the pressure of sanctified 
inclination would absolutely coincide, and the law would cease 
forever to be thought of as in any way foreign; it would be com- 
pletely identified with the supreme and all inclusive passion of 
the soul. This process receives a new and powerful impetus 
when God Himself teaches us to profit. In the life that takes 
hold of God, the law would be seen as given by God, 
as contained in him; to love God would be to love his 
will, his law, his standard; there would never be any separa- 
tion in the mind between God and his law; God’s law would have 
the loveliness of God. And with God’s life received into the 
soul, the harmony of grace and nature is most rapidly and per- 
manently established. The goal of the law, either as an ideal 
implanted in our hearts, or as a set of commandments revealed by 
God, is love; the law is not satisfied until love is fully attained. 
The legal grudging obedience, that does as little as may be, and 
does that simply under alien necessity, that escapes gladly from 
the thought of law and requirement, finding its prison in the 
law and its home in selfwill, such obedience is a caricature of true 
obedience, and its view of the law is a caricature of the law. 
No one really knows the law who does not love it. The soul that 
once begins to yield under the stern grasp of the law, saying that 
it is hard, but it is right, has begun to know the law, but has 
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simply begun. Subduing the arrogant selfishness of desire by 
confronting it with the absoiute imperative of the law, these de- 
sires are gradually trained into willing subjection, and thus 
love has its beginning. “ For this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments; and His commandments are not griev- 
ous.” All through the gracious progress we have traced, the 
absolute imperative of the law is not obscured, but emphasized, 
as it is more and more clearly seen that law, the Law itself, is ab- 
solutely lovely. However clear and strong becomes the “ I must” 
of conscious privilege, the dominant tone is always the “I 
must ” of recognized duty, as is made evident the moment any 
discord appears. How stern and even cruel sounds the “ Thou 
shalt not ” of the law as opposed to our perverted desires; but 
how the heart leaps up at the stroke upon that great iron cord 
when every other cord in the heart is in tune with it, when every 
cry of desire rings true with the voice of God. What delight 
there is in emphasizing the masterhood that is so repulsive to the 
unloving, in exalting the absolute sovereignty of law and of God, 
in calling him our despot and ourselves his slaves (Acts 4:24, 
29). Love welcomes each commandment, glories in them all, 
seeks them out as hid treasures, makes them as large and exact- 
ing as possible, is eager to invent new forms of service; forever- 
more passion and principle are blended in one triumphant stream 
which raises to its highest power every energy and delight. 

Can anything be clearer than this, the love that fulfills the 
law is full of the law, is a law-full love, not a non-moral, much 
less an immoral love? Love, whether as desire or affection, may 
be sinful; in man as he is, every natural love is tainted with sin; 
such love does not fulfill the law. If man, with normal inclina- 
tions, did by nature and not from intelligent moral choice, the 
things contained in the law, he would not fulfill the law, any 
more than a horse fulfills the moral law of temperance when he 
stops eating simply because his appetite is satisfied. Is it not 
also clear that the law as a system of precepts, any law made up 
of specific commandments, cannot possibly cover all of man’s 
relations, or furnish a rule for every individual case? But that 
all these laws will be summarily comprehended in the law from 
which they flow? And that the love which accepts the law, 
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which heartily devotes itself to all the ends of the law, will be 
able itself to make its rules and guide its specific actions? 
In precisely the same way it is evident that the love which 
first accepts God as He is, for what He is, the holy God, and 
devotes all its mind, heart, strength, and soul to God, a com- 
plete devotion to a complete God, and then loves its neighbor 
equally with itself, putting both neighbor and self below God, 
that such a love will embrace the whole revelation of God, all 
the law and the prophets, and upon the development of such 
a force in man hangs the possibility of fulfilling the law and the 
prophets. 

The gospel does not alter the essential features of this history; 
it accomplishes that which the law alone could not do because 
it was weak, not in itself, but through the flesh. Christ does not 
make void the law, but fills it full, magnifies it, and makes it 
honorable in very way possible. The Son was sent that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us. Repentance is 
essentially the grounding of the rebel’s arms; the beginning of 
the gospel is the turning of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just; faith in Christ is impossible, save as we depart from iniquity, 
and purify ourselves even as he is pure. The coming of Christ 
makes more urgent every ethical demand, and offers new strength 
fo every ethical motive. If it were not so, if the gospel offered 
to save man in his sins, the command to believe would deserve 
and would receive the scorn of every normal conscience. 

We have followed the development of love from its lowest 
iatural stage, where law simply trains and fosters it, to its 
highest form, where law and the God of law, where the will of 
God and the character of God generate it and bring it to birth, 
where the imperative ideal, in thought and divine reality, be- 
comes the source, the center, and the goal of love. We have 
begun with the merely lawful love, permissible, innocent, and 
have reached the law-full love, whose every thought and desire 
are guided and supported by the law of God. All law is con- 
tained in such love. But now our second question arises: What 
is this standard which we are to love? Ts it possible to reduce the 
content of the law to love? Love specifically, as self bestowment 


is required and controlled by the law; love as a style of obedience, 
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hearty and complete, is commanded by the law; love as a pas- 
sion for holiness is the one human force upon which the law in 
its highest, and, therefore, truest, sense must depend. Can we 
go further and say that benevolence, a good will, is the one re- 
quirement of the law, and resolve all forms of virtue into this 
one essential principle? When we love the law, are we simply 
loving the requirement of love? Let us start with good will as 
our one and only clue, and see if we can thus make our way 
surely and safely to the moral goal. 

Nothing is easier here than to drop unwittingly into the trick 
of the sorcerer who first displays an apparently empty pocket, 
and then pulls out the rabbit which had been placed there before. 
If we talk about right love, holy love, or, with the same thought 
in mind, discuss worthy love, love according to worth, we imme- 
diately set up a standard outside of love to which love must con- 
form; in other words, we go back to the idea of lawful love, a law 
that directs love, a standard, therefore, that is other than love. 
“Quit you like men,” says the apostle. “ Be aman” is a direc- 
tion that, if properly understood, that is, filled with the law, will 
be found to contain the law. “ Be a person,” says Hegel; and, if 
we take God’s idea of a person as revealed in his law, that single 
rule is entirely satisfactory. “ Do as you would be done by ” is 
often considered a complete moral code, and it is completely for- 
gotten that this and various other directions in the Sermon on the 
Mount are addressed to the Godly, to those that are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world, and are only safe when they are 
interpreted by those who have accepted the whole law of which 
these are a part. Sinful desire is often ready to be done by as it 
does; wants nothing better indeed. “ Love, love, that is all,” says 
Jonathan Edwards; and no one objects in the least to accepting 
that as an all comprehensive statement of duty, providing it 
means the kind of love that God’s law requires. The question is, 
Can love direct itself? Can love, as the willing impartation of 
good, be its own reason and guard? 

Let us start a moral being with this single principle. Why 
do IT love? I must love, for love’s sake. What directs my love? 
Love needs no ruler but love; its energy is self-directing. Its one 


rule is to love, to love to the utmost, to give every good possible 
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tc every possible recipient. Suppose love itself further introduced 
and recognized morally, as the highest good, as imperative, ob- 
ligatory; then, of course, love would seek most earnestly to im- 
part love, to awaken love, to make others loving, as well as happy. 
In a world where the good was always possible and where all 
beings were good, there would seem to be plain sailing so far. 
Even Utilitarianism works well where the attraction of the good 
to be chosen is sufficient to secure the choice, but breaks down 
where the right choice has no reference to a visible or appreciated 
good. So in all the ordinary pursuit of welfare for one’s self and 
for one’s neighbors, the constant and energetic seeking for some- 
thing to give, and for the disposition to give, certainly makes a 
lovable life. 

But the good is not always the right, and the highest known 
good may be found in conflict with the right. How shall we 
adopt the rule of simple love to cases where “ the right must be 
done though the heavens fall,” that is, at any expense of “good ”’? 
The fiery trial is sure to try every man; sooner or later every 
Abraham is called upon to offer his Isaac, every disciple to for- 
sake all. Is it replied “ The right itself is good, the highest 
good”? But that place has been given to love, that is good will, 
the bestowment of good, and in the case supposed, there is no 
such good te bestow. On the one hand is all the good we know; 
on the other, the law, calling apparently, not for love, but for bare, 
unrelieved righteousness. Is it further replied “ The right as 
thus demanded is really the will of a good God, of a God even 
then, most of all then, working out good; and, though we cannot 
see, we can trust, and lovingly choose the unknown good, leaving 
it to God to bring it out in his good time”? But this is only an- 
other way of saying that we must leave to God’s will the sort of 
good and the measure of good that is to follow; that is his part. 
Our part is the right choice, a choice to be secured (if at all) by 
the righteousness that we see, and not by the good that we do not 
see. The heroic quality necessary in high crises depends abso- 
lutely upon the power of putting aside entirely the question of 
good to be lost or good to be gained, the power of holding one’s 
self simply to the question of justice and loyalty. 

Still more clear does our difficulty appear when we face the 
problem of wickedness. What shall be done with the ungrateful, 
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-ne selfish, the rebellious? If benevolence is the whole of virtue, 
if love, as the impartation of good, is the greatest thing in the 
world, the answer is simple and single: Love, love more and yet 
more, ake love irresistible; to try anything else would be to use 
a weaker force. Wickedness arouses pity, grief, disapproval, but 
never indignation or anger. The worst sinner is the most miser- 
able of men, and love’s one response to greater sin, that is, greater 
need, must be still larger bestowment. If necessary for the pre- 
vention of harm to others, the injurious may be confined; for 
their own good they may be even subjected to painful discipline. 
But penalty as such, retribution, is excluded in a scheme of mere 
love. If once the moral judgment declares that sin can be so 
outrageous as to be damnable, that any sinner, if only the Devil, 
deserves punishment for what he is, quite apart from the pro- 
tection of society or his own improvement, a new element is 
introduced; it is no longer then the bestowment of good, but a 
question of right as distinct from good. If the wrongdoer ever 
gets his deserts, if the penalty which it is just to give is inflicted 
by justice, the soul’s main question is not “ What good will it 
dot” but rather “Ts the Judge of all the earth doing right?” It 
asks for “a revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” And 
when that God says “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay,” the soul 
replies “ Righteous art thou; for they poured out the blood of 
saints and prophets, and blood hast thou given them to drink; 
they are worthy.” That even here love may work with justice, 
that good does not cease to love even the devils, we believe. But 
God is “a consuming fire ” as really as he is “ love,” and the bib- 
liecal doctrine of “ the wrath of God ” presents a justice that has a 
source and authority of its own, and is not dependent on love 
for a right to be. 

These high themes cast a strong light upon tests more com- 
monplace and familiar. Everyday experience shows that. love is 
weak, and needs some reinforcing motive as it presses to its goal; 
the sense of righteous law furnishes such help. Everyday experi- 
ence shows that love is erring, and needs a guide outside of itself 
if it is to be kept from being sinful love; the righteous law stands 
ready to restrain and govern. Everyday experience shows that 
we need something beside mere goodness. With us all there are 


times when, outraged by a kindness that ignores Justice, we re- 
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pudiate benevolence towards us and insist on sinple fairness, on 
having our rights because they are our rights. We all know 
what it is to grow weary of the balancing of good, of casuistry in 
questions of relative right, and to find ourselves refreshed and 
inspired in the region of absolute right, where there need be no 
consideration of consequences. In other words, love not only 
needs the law, but love is not the sole content of the law; justice is 
there no less. 

We easily see that justice needs love, lest the sinner be for- 
gotten in the sin; lest the judgment, lacking sympathy, lack fair- 
ness, and severity become cruelty. But no less does love need 
justice, lest weak indulgence take the place of high benevolence, 
and mere kindness spoil all. In this way any virtue, if fuily 
chosen, will necessarily lead to the other virtues, will beget all 
other graces. Any virtue, if really chosen in the spirit of all 
virtue, will necessarily draw into its scope all the things that all 
virtue requires. The parent who undertakes to be just to his 
child must certainly love the child; love is its right. The parent 
who undertakes to love the child must certainly deal fairly with 
it; for justice, as a fundamental element of virtue, is a funda- 
mental part of the highest good, which love must recognize and 
bestow. Each virtue has its own spontaneity and its own author- 
ity, and for that very reason must recognize the rights of the 
others. Justice may seem to be superior because it is the founda- 
tion of all, necessarily coming first in the order of virtues; love 
may seem to be superior because it is the capstone of all, everv- 
thing else supporting it. But such atomistic treatment of the vir- 
tunes, as if they were separable and disconnected, is really idle and 
misleading. The perfection of any virtue requires the perfection 
of all. 

The attempt to reduce virtue to one multiform element, I find 
as unsatisfactory as the monistic attempt to state matter and mind 
in one phrase. With John Fiske, I believe the only form of 
monism that ean stand is monotheism; the ultimate substance of 
all things is God, but mind and matter are essentially different, 
and cannot be reduced to a single substance without confusion. 
Hungry for unity as we are, the full recognition of facts and the 
adequate recognition of differences is still more imperative. 
Equally in morals, God embodies all virtues, and all find unity in 
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Him. But justice and benevolence are essentially different, 
joined together indeed by God, but wedded as equal partners, not 
combined into a “ two-faced somewhat.” There are hints of a 
threefold division in Micah’s “ Do justly, love merey, and walk 
humbly before thy God,” in Christ’s “ Judgment and merey and 
faith.” Justice and love, like positive and negative electricity, 
seem to divide between them all the forces of virtue, so long as 
man deals simply with man. But when we turn to the infinite 
God, and strive to fill the measure of His rights, to bestow good 
upon Him, so mighty a change of attitude and style is necessary, 
that a new virtue seems to be introduced, and a new name is in 
some way desirable, humility, faith, reverence. However this 
may be, after the constant endeavor of years to identify all virtue 
with benevolence I at last abandoned the attempt, being com- 
pelled to recognize as side by side on the throne of conscience, 
grace and truth, mercy and judgment, justice and love. “ Justice 
will I also bring to the line ”’; love is also to be brought to the 
standard “as I have loved you.” Each virtue is to be rooted in 
all virtue, each duty to be tested by the whole law, and the law in 
its completeness and glorious perfection is to be humbly, grate- 
fully, joyfully received by the whole man. In the absolute sphere 
of our relations to God, our love, if it is to be worthy, must al- 
ways have as its object that which is worth most in God, his char- 
acter of absolute righteousness and goodness. United in law and 
in God, together in eternal harmony are these two recognized in 
the noblest praise, and highest rapture of heaven: “To Him that 
lovedus,” . . . “Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
SrepHen G. BARNES. 
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CHRIST 
AND THE CREED IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ART.* 


I. Early art presents Christ as possessing historical indi- 
viduality. He is not a mere shadowy ideal. The types are not 
heroic. The effort is, to represent a man who actually lived, 
and, generally, certain transactions in which he took a part. He 
is not separated from other figures. He mingles with common 
men. His historical humanity is axiomatically presupposed. 
Even in the occasional idealized symbolic situations he assumes 
no heroic physique. In the imaginative grouping between Adam 
and Eve, he is presented in the usual proportions and appear- 
ance as if simply transferred from the adjoining groupings of 
the healing of the blind, or the antithetic multiplication of the 
loaves. 

Not that early art knew his personal appearance. Individ- 
ual facial outlines were indistinct, distant many a decade. The 
general traditional impression was of a youth, and the early art 
rendered him sometimes almost boyish. This indistinctness of 
historical detail, coupled with the prevailing early type of a 
youthful Christ, is exactly to be looked for in art of this quality. 
Had the features been familiar, not much more nearly, perhaps, 
could they have approached a true representation with such 
wretched appliances. 

But, behind the early illustrations, was indubitably intended 
a veritable historical Christ. That was the underlying convic- 
tion behind every representation, typical or descriptive. For the 
typical Good Shepherd, an Italian shepherd had to be given at 
Rome, but youthful; for Christ, when on earth, was, in their 
view, youthful. As far as the early conception of Christ can be 
deduced from this early art, it is sufficiently transparent that, 
little as they knew or could imagine his personal appearance, 
they nevertheless invariably conceived of him as a man who act- 
ually took part in human history. Can the outlines and reliefs 
be understood in any other way ? 

Particularly does early art emphasize the humanity as dis- 


* Being a portion of the fifth of the Carew Lectures for 1896-1897. 
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tinguished from an unhumiliated theophany. No token of divin- 
ity is cast about his birth. In all the plain reality of the man- 
ger, with its ox and ass, the nativity was thought of in those 
early days. The encircling halo was not found in the earliest 
centuries, nor the bright light from heaven for many centuries 
more. So, also, Mary sits with the Christ-child on her knees, 
in a very human way, to greet the Magi.* In all these, the 
bundled babe in the manger box, the babe in Mary’s arms, the 
baby-child on Mary’s knees, the human element was made very 
clear. In the fourth century the nimbus was suggested for the 
little child, and, in a later century still, another for Mary, too. 
But there was something very human about the earliest pictures 
of Mary and the child. 

So, in the outlines of his maturer years, through all the mir- 
acle series and the various groupings, Christ is like other men, 
wearing a similar clothing, distinguished only by the gospel roll 
grasped or opened in his hand. When they are barefoot, so is 
he; when they have sandals, so has he. 

Thus there is a constant echo, through all the early art, of 
Christ’s historical humanity. But as the centuries rolled along, 
and the church fathers taught, and a dogmatic creed was en- 
rolled by concerted church-action, and hierarchic interpretation 
controlled even Biblical art, the Christ-type became bearded, 
aged; then saddened; then sallow, emaciated, and not seldom in 
the later art, intentionally repelling. It is well for the Church 
of Christ to-day that we are listening and discerning once again 
the sweetness of the earlier echoes. 

II. At the same time early art treats Christ as possessing 
a divine endowment. Without the slightest badge of royal dif- 
ferentiation, he heals the blind by a touch of his hand, the 
paralytic by a gesture, or brings the dead to life by extending a 
rod. If anything, even more simply and profoundly than the 
Bible language itself, does early art convey the notion of abso- 
lute divine power. 


* And once, in that early Second century piece in Priscilla, so much discussed by Christian 
archivologians, the earliest discovered outline attributed to Mary and her child, retaining even 
in its deplorable condition a sweetness still, Mary seems to have been partly standing, perhaps 
sufliciently to have served suggestively for a standing Mary in later art. 

+ That early way of giving Mary and her babe, in the high-backed cathedra, has survived by 
direct transmission through the centuries. Byzantine art exalted the cathedra to a throne and 
Mary to a royal place upon it. But Cimabue’s and Giotto’s work, though adorning and archi- 
tecturally altering the cathedra, and multiplying angelic heads and forms about it, yet kept the 
babe on Mary’s knees as she gat there greeting the Magi in the humble old-time frescoes. 
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That they repeated several times the baptism of Christ is like- 
wise significant. They may have intended it simply as explan- 
atory of the mysterious rite, but that they might have done with- 
out introducing him. They appear to have included with it the 
deepest possible meaning, that of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
to him, in bodily shape. That Biblical account was taken, as 
not only the most profound Biblical representation possible of 
baptism, but it expressed their belief that Christ himself had 
been thus mysteriously baptized. They believed absolutely in 
his possession of divine attributes. The Holy Spirit had indeed 
identified Christ as the Son of God. He was divinely endowed. 
That they early apprehended the dogmatic explanations of the 
latter part of the first period of Christian art is not to be sup- 
posed. They took it simply, without philosophic interpretation, 
but absolutely. Christ had the authority of God, and the Holy 
Spirit was in him and with him.* His baptism was regarded as 
a mysterious impartation of sealed orders. How noteworthy 
that the baptism, in the Lucina cubiculum, is one of the very ear- 
liest representations of Christ, as it is early, also, in each of the 
four gospels. 

III. Early art treats Christ as mystically to be shared by 
the believer. This conception is pictorially given in the ban- 
queting, feasting, or eating scenes, particularly in the catacomb 
frescoes, and also, though less fully, in the sarcophagus reliefs. 
From these early frescoes came, through the miniatures, the 
whole line of later representations of the Last Supper. It is, as 
I view it, the most deeply significant series in early Christian 
art. 

These feasts are a variant series, easily unified, however, by 
the notion of a mystic participation of Christ. That is, the fun- 
damental idea is not necessarily the eucharistic memorial feast, 
but a personal participation of Christ, very comprehensively and 
with a magnificent spiritual sweep, a personal apprehension of 
him in the individual soul. The eucharistic memorial feast, as 

* The Lucina crypt gives the baptism outline in the early years of the Second century, in the 
ever memorable picture of John on the river bank, of Jesus standing deep in the water, a por- 
trayal enduring ever since; the simplest possible detail, John, Christ, the water, and the dove. 
The Biblical account inspired it; the dove appears just as Christ is to go up ‘‘straightway out of 
the water.”” The full Biblical conception includes the lighting of the dove: “It abode upon him.” 
Matt. iii: 16, descending and lighting upon him ; Mark i: 10, descending upon him ; Luke iii: 22, 
descended upon him ; John i:32, descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him; 


i: 33, descending and remaining.) The picture must have been made under a full apprehen- 
sion of the fact that the Holy Spirit was thus coming to abide. 
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we have learned technically to think of it, implies a leader, and 
a methodic ecclesiastical manipulation as an ordered sacrament 
of the Church. The notion here was the abstracted spiritual 
conception of a personal appropriation of Christ. The spiritual 
essence was discerned without a ceremonial presentment. Or, 
with much likelihood, the ecclesiastical method of sacramental 
administration was inchoative, experimental, variant, and only 
gradually attained uniformity. This inference is supported by 
the concerted action evident in each variety of feast. In any 
event, a deep significance attaches itself to all the variations of 
the series. They are at first connected with Christ through the 
miracle of the loaves. This frequent Biblical fresco and relief 
not rarely shows us Christ blessing the loaves and fishes which 
two apostles bring to him. His discourse in which he pro- 
nounced bimself the bread of life doubtless was the inspiration 
behind the series where, independent of any visible miracle, a 
few individuals are seated with a few loaves before them; simply 
bread. At such a feast or common meal, the fish or fishes are 
also sometimes found with the loaves. In fact, in the Lucina 
(early second century) cubiculum, the tiny basket on a fish is an 
isolated representation to be noted with the series. That Christ 
was early intended by the fish is a generally accepted fact. 
Some frescoes of the banqueting series introduce the cup. In 
others, exactly seven persons are introduced, as in the Calixtus 
so-called sacraments’ chapel feasts. In certain cases, notably 
the agape and irene series (from Pietro e Marcellino), the feast 
is the anticipated banquet with Christ, in his kingdom.* He is 
still present, however, as the mystic fish, though the company 
partake of wine. Two women with veils and simple attire are 
sitting at the extremities of the banqueting table, or stand, to 
minister, as waitresses, for those at the feast. Their names 
are Peace and Love.+ 

This is not the suitable place to offer any adequate analysis 
of the numerous feasts, or to adduce additional archeological 
information concerning them. To my mind, however, whether 
the miracle of the loaves is intended, or a simple feast in honor 


* Till I drink it new with you in the house of my father. 

t Luigi Polidori, 1844, first suggested that Peace and Love were the personifications of the 
two essential qualities of the joy of Paradise. De Rossi, following and quoting him, calls the 
feast symbolic of ‘da vita eterna e la felicitd dei beati.’ (Bull, 1882, p. 123.) 
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of the dead, or an agape or love-feast, or whether Christ’s exeget- 
ical words upon it declaring himself the bread of life, or whether 
the introduction of the cup includes a reference, or not, to the 
eucharistic last supper itself, or whether prophetically anticipa- 
tory of the feast in the kingdom, it matters little here; a com- 
mon thought runs through them all: Christ is present at the 
FSeast, and mystically the believer, as sharer, partakes of Christ. 

This whole series, therefore, taken together, shows how com- 
prehensive was the spiritual interpretation of Christ by the early 
believers, as evinced in Christian art. Thus early, in the rude 
art of the early centuries, was the faith of all the centuries set 
forth. As elsewhere, so of Christ, was the Bible accurately in- 
terpreted in early Christian art. 


Our quest through monumental material for an illustrated 
proof of a Biblical faith in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, has been, one must admit, surprisingly successful. Almost 
synchronistic with the establishment of the Christian church at 
Rome was a beginning of this unmistakable series. And for 
five centuries it steadily gained strength and breadth; largely 
in close connection with Christian burial; later, also curiously 
exhibited in mosaic decorations; and all along early and late in 
the manuscripts themselves of the Old and New Testaments, 
ever 2 more and more abundant illumination of the text; ap- 
pearing in clay, in lead, in ivory, in silver and gold. <A singu- 
lar series, springing into life with the earliest records of Chris- 
tian sepulture, and dominating still in Christian art in many 
forms far into the second millenium of the history of the church. 
We go through the old orchard where the gnarled trunks are 
tottering with age and the bare limbs knotted with parasitic 
lichens and every twig stunted and only a few dead, frozen leaves 
left clinging there by the wintry winds, and we forget the sweet 
apple blossoms of the days when these trees were young. There 
was a time when even the catacombs were blooming with flow- 
ers of Christian faith. We think of them as dreary with decay. 
It was not so in the early time. Many a Mary and Salome 
‘brought sweet spices, and ‘prepared spice and ointments.’ 
And not only have those aromatic gums and perfumed oils been 
found centuries after retaining their oriental odor, but every- 
where exuberant expressions of early faith, fragrant as a May- 
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time blowth, have greeted us in our search.* Starting with not 
a little curiosity, and, when in iguorance, impromptu misgivings, 
we were led, at last, through much amazement, into deepest rev- 
erence. ‘The quest has yielded not merely an unimpeachable 
trust in the resurrection through Christ, but a simple-hearted 
acceptance of the Bible record, a Biblical trustfulness, crystal 
clear. There is no mistaking the childlike creed of the early 
church, as far as early art reveals it. 

It remains for us briefly to epitomize this early creed, though 
the outlines last reviewed practically sealed a summary ; for the 
creed of the early Bible pictures was wound about a central 
faith in Christ; it taught of Christ, it exalted Christ, it inter- 
preted Christ, and whatever other component of a creed there 

yas found Christ its solvent. 

arly art taught of Christ. The selections more or less 
positively proclaimed him, either typically, prophetically, or 
historically. The Old Testament references significantly indi- 
cated him. Adam and Eve were eloquent in contrast as when 
balanced by a Lazarus ;f so Abraham sacrificially and Noah re- 
demptively bore witness to the Christ; and Moses, as he struck 
the rock prefigured Christ’s provision of the water of life; and 
Daniel victoriously, and Jonah prophetically looked toward him. 
Equally the New Testament series signalized his mighty works 
and words. Each miracle recorded his wondrous power and 
mercy. Every picture taught of Christ in pantomine, the para- 
lytic walking erect with his bed, the blind man with eloquent 
fingers on his eyes or the hand upon his head, the Lazarus 
coming forth at the turn of a sacred wand. Every outline was a 
guide-post to the character of Christ. 

Early art exalted Christ. The pictures were a living 
demonstration of personal faith in him. They purposely hon- 
ored him; they magnified his attributes. They displayed 
Christ as believed in, a prime object of confidential trust. The 

* Many not inventoried here, nor recorded elsewhere. Thus, in that large and unexplored 
but crumbling and barren catacomb about a mile outside of Rome in the Vigna Pamfili, labeled 
and known only as Vigna Pamfili, No. 1, is an empty grave, to which, at one end, still clings 
the mortar that held it. Over this, infiltrations of water have produced a thick, protecting, sta- 
lagmitic growth. Through this may still be traced a simple palm, rudely made in the fresh mor- 
tar by the fossor’s trowel. Nor is this an isolated example. Dozens of similar humble confes- 
sions have come under my observation. 

+ As in Adam all die so in Christ shall all be made alive agaln. Or, as we have seen, 
Christ stood sometimes exactly between Adam and Eve, literally taking the serpent’s usua 
place. 
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early works in Christian art were wrought not so much to point 
out what, historically, Christ had done, as to furnish proof of 
an unlimited faith in what he still could do. For that the 
believer painted the tufa burial chambers ; for that he elected a 
sarcophagus sculptured with Christian art. It was Christ who 
did these wonders, the pictures tacitly declare. He was the 
Good Shepherd, think of that! He raised Lazarus, think of 
that! He opened the eyes of the blind! He healed the paralytic, 
think of that! It was Christ who did these things, not Moses, 
though the law was given to Moses from heaven. It was Christ 
and not the prophets, though even Jonah was given great 
honor. It was Christ, not Old Testament nor New, though the 
creation and the redemption of Adam and Eve; though Noah; 
though Abraham, Joseph, Elijah, David, Daniel, and Jonah; 
though Peter, Paul, and the other apostles; though the Evangel- 
ists; though the literal narrative, the serpent, the whale, the de- 
scending dove, the angel, though all were duly mentioned; it was 
Christ who was crowned above all. It was Christ, not Mary, 
though she was very precious and blessed above all women. It 
was Christ and not Peter, though he was honored, as was Paul, 
in Rome, above the other apostles. It was Christ, not prophet 
nor apostle nor bishop nor saint, though these all took rank in 
due place of honor accessory to him. 

Early art interpreted Christ. The Biblical pictures included 
a trenchant comprehension of the indwelling Christ. Karly 
Christian art did not close its series with Noah, Daniel, the 
Children in the Fiery Furnace, Jairus’ daughter, the son of the 
widow of Nain, Elijah, Jonah, and Lazarus. Vividly as the 
early believers conceived of Christ as a conqueror over death, it 
was not a mere expectancy of a physical resurrection that , 
thrilled them in their martyrdoms. Christ was for them a 
mystic support for a divine life ; that Christian art makes clear. 
The bread, the fish, the cup, was the mysterious food and drink 
at the feasts pictured in early art. Christ was indeed a Saviour 
from sin, placed, as we have seen, between Adam and Eve, but 
he was more than that. The healing of the paralytic was a 
favorite miracle in the illustrations, for he was healed of his sin 
as well as his bodily infirmity, but Christ was more to them than 
a Saviour from sin. ‘They seem, at least, to have apprehended a 
personal entrance of Christ into their spiritual activities. Christ 
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was a bread of life for them; for them was furnished the substan- 
tial elements of a positive acquirement through him. How else 
did they understand the food of the eucharistic feast, how else 
partake of the mystic fish of the Christians’ banquet ? Christ 
was in them the hope of glory. 

Every other component of the creed of early art finds in this 
vital faith in Christ its solvent. There is no separation or 
crystallization of theological dogma in early Christian art. An 
absolute trust in an endless life through Christ, with its immedi- 
ate incorporation of transforming inspirations for every stable 
element of every-day action, whether faith or hope or love, was 
creed enough for the Bible pictures of the early centuries. 

Faith in the Scriptures as the source of revelation, the 
pictures themselves imply. But Christ significantly possesses the 
Gospel roll. Moses is given as receiving the law from a hand in 
the clouds, but Christ never. He holds the roll himself, and 
constantly. He unrolls it for Peter and for Paul, for the 
assembled Apostles as well, and for the Evangelists. The 
Apostles who hold the roll have first received it from Him. He 
is the supreme interpreter. 

So likewise the eschatology of early art finds its beginning 
and end in Christ. Once we saw goats and sheep separated by 
a seated shepherd, twice wise and foolish virgins are distin- 
euished, that is all concerning the final state of the wicked. 
They did not dwell upon that pictorially, they thought rather of 
the power of an endless life with Christ. The serpent appears 
quite often in the allegory of Adam and Eve, but elsewhere the 
devil, hell, or a judgment scene are wholly absent from this 
early art; they were a product in art of the medizval time. 
Once even, when the wise virgins are pictured as admitted at 
the marriage feast, and seated banqueting, the foolish virgins 
are absolutely omitted, passed by without pictorial comment. 

The creed intended by the orante, the praying figure, is very 
uncertain. In the latter part of the early period, interpreted by 
accompanying inscriptions, it quite forcibly conveyed a pictorial 
significance of the power of prayer to cross the line that 
separates the living from the dead. There was at that time an 
intense realism about the future life, there seemed to be a sense 
of intimacy with those who had already died. But the orante is 
often misinterpreted, and in the very earliest work if Biblically 
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significant at all, presents to us in notable instances the church 
as the bride of Christ. The intercessory orante belongs rather 
with the saint worship that took its rise quite early, but not 
from Biblical foundations. Nor was it a part of the early creed 
of Christian art. That creed was Christ. 

Thus then the one supreme Biblical element in the art of the 
early Christians was Christ. Christ they honored, Christ they 
loved, Christ they trusted for this life and for the life to come. 
An attractive, loving, omnipotently helpful Christ. What a 
continuous concrete manifestation of redemptive lovableness. 
What infinite possibilities for us of personal experiential partici- 
pation in spiritual alliance with such a Christ. A winsome, 
luminous Christ-ideal, acceptable alike to Roman or Greek, to 
Protestant or Catholic, the Christ of the new theology as well as 
of the old, the Christ of a simple creed, not churchly, not secta- 
rian, repelling none, inviting all ; a Biblical creed with one omni- 
present essential, living faith in the living person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The creed of the early art with many and many a dogmatic 
omission, was a single-hearted, whole-hearted, emphatic declara- 
tion of clear child-like: vital faith in Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour of Men, (AX@T); a faith summed up triumphantly in 
the epistle to the Romans: Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ, shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 
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ROBINSON’S CONTROVERSIES. 


In the preceding number of the Recorp, the writer sketched 
the story of John Robinson’s life, and attempted an estimate of 
his work and personality. The change in his opinions and the 
consequent result in the history of Congregationalism can only 
be shown from a careful study of his literary remains, which we 
shall now undertake. The employment of another method in 
the present article seems to justify its appearance by itself rather 
than as a part of the more general sketch just mentioned, 
although it is somewhat presupposed in the latter. 


ROBINSON’S CONTROVERSIES. 
I. With Joseph Hall concerning Separation, 1608. 


Robinson first appears as a controversialist, in replying 
to a bitter personal attack upon him by Joseph Hall. The latter 
had been a student at Cambridge when Robinson was there, 
entered the Anglican church, and became Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich. His attack represents the official, uncompromising 
opposition of the Anglican clergy to the Separatists. 

The final test of every argument, Robinson makes the Scrip- 
tures. He formulates no theory of inspiration but takes it for 
granted that the perfect, unchangeable Scriptures are the court 
of final appeal. Not only are the commands of Scripture obliga- 
tory, but that which is not commanded in Scripture is necessarily 
accursed and abominable. Hence, the New Testament not only 
prescribes the matter of faith, but lays down the order of the 
church as well. 

The ground of the Separation is not the ceremonies. The 
real ground is the corruptions of the state church. For every 
true church must be separated from sin and the world unto 
holiness and God. That separation the Anglican church has not 
made and does not make; hence, it is no true church. Robinson 
brings these corruptions forward in a series of charges, from 
which it appears that they are, with one or two exceptions, to be 
included under polity and not doctrine. These may be dis- 
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tributed under the two heads, membership wud government. 
The errors in the Anglican church are not like the corruptions 
in Corinth or the “ wafers” of Geneva. The latter could, by 
virtue of their church government, be reformed, the former not 
only are not, but cannot be reformed under the Anglican con- 
stitution. The parishes do not admit of purification; hence, 
they cannot be true churches. 

Here Robinson differentiates at a stroke his position from 
that of conforming Puritans, who based their objection to the 
Anglican church on its retention of ceremonies, “ having 
mystical significations in them.” He brings the whole fabric 
of the Anglican church up to the light of the Apostolic model, 
and shows how one who is eager for reform can only despair at 
the impossibility of it under a false church order. 

Also he differs from Ainsworth, who had said that the 
separation was from the corruptions of the Anglican church, 
but not from the church itself. Robinson sees an essential unity 
between the church and its errors and cuts free from both. 

But for a fuller statement of separation we must pass to 
another debate. 

II. With Richard Bernard concerning Separation. 1610. 

Richard Bernard was a representative vicar; his parish was 
near Scrooby, in Worksop, Nottinghamshire. He was an ex- 
treme Puritan; had passed through severe, personal religious 
struggle ; was silenced by the Archbishop, but, on consideration, 
contormed and subscribed. He was a personal acquaintance of 
Robinson; he had known of the difficulties and results of the 
Scrooby emigration; he had at one time even established a sort 
of Separatist congregation. His scholarship was good, and he 
appears as sincere, though somewhat vacillating. 

Robinson’s reply, in comparison with those which Smyth and 
Ainsworth had already put out, is more judicious, more care- 
fully reasoned, and freer from invective and personal abuse. It 
is not, however, an excellent piece of logic, for it follows the 
order of the arguments which it seeks to answer, and, during the 
latter half, wavers in the attempt to follow the line of two books 
instead of one. It is Robinson’s largest work. There is very 
little in it which is original with the author except in the com- 
plete and reasoned statement that it makes of Separatist ideas, 
already expressed. It is the work of an advocate. 
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The great lines of the argument are summarily as follows: 
Robinson presses to the front at once the doctrine of Script- 
ure authority. Bernard does the same; but Robinson passes 
far beyond him in insisting upon the literal and absolute 
character of the Word as obligatory. The charge of perversion 
of Scripture is a favorite one with both parties. The individual 
is perfectly able to interpret Scripture; its teachings are plain; 
any one whe searches it cannot be deceived. Robinson has cer- 
tain general rules of exegesis, but his general method is that of 
simple, literal interpretation. But the Scripture not only 
teaches dogma; it prescribes a polity, which is a part of the 
New Testament, an object of faith,an element of right doctrine. 
Polity is not to be determined according to the nature of sur- 
rounding conditions; but the infallible Apostles, by direction 
and decree of the Holy Ghost, established for all time one recog- 
nizable polity which is absolutely obligatory. Thus Robinson 
reaches the extreme of insistence upon the idea that a church 
constitution is taught in the New Testament. 

The grounds of the separation occupy, naturally, the body of 
the discussion. They are represented by Robinson under the 
head of two principles, namely: Separation from that which is 
essentially false in church order is an absolute obligation resting 
upon every Christian, and The principle of participation in guilt 
(connivancy at sin) renders all communion with the false state 
church a sin. 

We will follow, first, Robinson’s attack upon the Anglican 
church, for it is out of this that his own theory is to be con- 
structed most clearly. 

The membership of the state church, Robinson maintains, is 
not holy. Sins may, indeed, exist among the members of a 
church, and the church yet remain a true one; but when, by na- 
ture of its organization, the church is powerless to purify itself, 
it becomes thereby false. This is the condition of the Anglican 
church; the persistent unholiness of its membership is proof of 
it. Brought up to the Scripture standard, the falsity of the 
state church is self-evident. It does not even correspond to the 
separated church of Israel; it lacks a covenant; it fails utterly, 
also, to meet the New Testament model. The Anglican state 
church is also shown to be false from a comparison of it with 
the reformed churches. The history of the Anglican church’s 
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origin proves the same point; its parishes were transformed 
forcibly, but no profession of faith was required of individuals 
under the changes in Henry’s, Edward’s, Mary’s, or Eliza- 
beth’s reign. The unholy character of the parish churches, ad- 
mitted by the Anglicans, confessed to by Bernard, personally 
known by Robinson, is persistent and hopeless. The ministry, 
too, is degenerate, better able to handle cards on an ale-bench 
than to preach the gospel. And in this respect, also, the An- 
glican church is impatient of reformation, passing daily from 
bad to worse. 

Robinson uses, in this argument, those Separatist “ grava- 
mina” which were current in all previous discussion. His use 
of the historical argument is not new; but it is more logical and 
complete than that of Barrowe, and is a point at which Robinson’s 
thought possesses considerable originality. 

He now turns to an arraignment of the Anglican body as a 
false polity. No national church, since the right order was 
established in the New Testament, can be a true church. The 
prelacy is without foundation in the New Testament. It has 
usurped the power of the keys entrusted to all members of the 
Christian body, and assumed to itself the power of ordination 
which lies by right in the people. And the Anglican ministry 
is also contrary to the New Testament requirement; it is essen- 
tially Romish in its form and functions; it is falsely chosen, in- 
angurated, and carried out. Robinson attacks the doctrine of 
apostolic succession fiercely, and is especially emphatic in the 
charge that the Anglican ministry utterly fails in its chief duty 
of preaching. 

But an even greater proof of this falsity is the fact that the 
Anglican state church has a ministry that is utterly powerless 
to govern the parishes by the administration of censure or ex- 
communication. ‘This is the prerogative of officers outside the 
parish members and their official representatives, which is utterly 
false and tyrannical. 

The whole discussion of Robinson springs from a practical 
source. At every step the working of his mind becomes clearer. 
He has no natural hatred for the Anglican system; he tends 
rather to cling to it. But his spirit is that of a practical 
reformer, and the character of the parish system drives him to 
the Scriptures and to his theology for relief. Here he finds 
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another church order prescribed and demanded, and therefore he 
becomes a Separatist instead of a conforming Puritan. 

Robinson relegates the ceremonies to a very minor position 
in this controversy. Against ceremonies per se he has no objec- 
tion; it is only of their abuse in the popular mind that he com- 
plains. He opposes the use of the Apocrypha and of “ stinted 
prayers.” The whole Separatist idea moves with Robinson in this 
discussion far beyond a scruple of the vestments, as with Hooper, 
or a “forward desire ” for reform in the labors of the conforming 
Puritans ; it becomes a definite system of polity, grounded posi- 
tively upon the Scriptures and ready to do battle for itself before 
the world. 

Hence Robinson must justify himself to those who persist- 
ently maintained that agitation within the Anglican communion 
and not separation from it was the true way in which to realize 
the New Testament teachings concerning the church. This he 
does by means of Browne’s principle, which he names conniv- 
ancy at sin. This must be given in Robinson’s own words: 

“ If iniquity be committed in the church, and complaint, and 
proof accordingly made, and the church will not reform, or 
reject the party offending, . . . . . then by abetting 
that party and his sin, she makes it her own by imputation, and 
enwraps herself in the same guilt with the sinner. And remain- 
ing irreformable, either by such members of the same church, as 
are faithful, if there be any, or by other sister churches, wipeth 
herself out the Lord’s church-roll, and now ceaseth to be any 
longer the true church of Christ.” 

Robinson’s argument thus becomes intensely personal in its 
bearing. Separation is not a matter of expediency or a plausible 
theory; it is a matter of personal obligation, involving personal 
sin, and comes into the determination of personal Christian 
character. Every Anglican communion is false; every Angli- 
can communicant becomes involved in the sin of his sinful 
church. There are, indeed, personal graces in members of the 
Anglican church which deserve recognition ; but Scripture “ for- 
bids communion not only in the evil works of wicked men but 
with their persons and commands a separation not only real but 
personal.” Hence it is a personal sin to be present at the ser- 
vices of the Anglican state church, or to participate in prayer 
with them. No religious fellowship or fraternity can be recog- 
nized between Separatist and Anglican. 
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This position is no more radical than that which Robinson’s 
predecessors had held, and his argument is far more free from 
extravagance and invective than theirs had been. It is not the 
logic of hatred, but the resolute attitude of a devoted reformer. 

We pass now to Robinson’s positive teaching concerning the 
church. It is a discussion of the Apostolic model rather than 
the development of a system of polity. He reads much of his 
own @ priori notion into the passages on which he bases his ar- 
guments. But that was the common method of his opponents 
also ; it was the second decade of the seventeenth century and 
not the age of historical-critical- exegesis. 

Robinson traces the church from the Protevangelium in Eden 
to the Apostolic age, and draws this definition of it: 

“ A company consisting though but of two or three separated 
from the world, whether unchristian or anti-christian, and gath- 
ered into the name of Christ by a covenant made to walk in all 
the ways of God made known unto them, is a church and so hath 
the whole power of Christ.” 

The power for self-organization, and the choice and institution 
of officers, lies wholly within the body of associated believers, 
Robinson argues. Hence a body of believers so associated is in 
a true sense a church, although possessing no officers. It may 
also displace the officers whom it has made. 

Against this was the argument of Bernard, representing the 
presbyterianizing Puritans: the officers are essential to the 
church ; they alone have the power to govern the congregation ; 
hence the whole power of Christ rests in the presbytery and the 
elders of thechurch. To this theory Robinson opposes a strange 
medley of polities; the church is, in respect to Christ, a mon- 
archy, in respect to the eldership, an aristocracy, in respect to 
the body, a popular state. Jesus is King over his church ; but 
he has communicated his power, jointly and severally, to the 
members of his church, each one of whom is made prophet, 
priest, and king. Thus theoretically Robinson is, like Browne, 
a defender of an ecclesiastical democracy. 

But he comes now to consider that practical condition of 
affairs which arises under the organized operation of govern- 
ment. Then it becomes necessary for some, who are equal in 
rank, to be set over the others, in an office that is ministerial and 
not one of lordship. Hence arises the aristocratic element in 
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the polity of the true church, the presbytery. This presbytery 
the people are bound to obey; they are the true governors. But 
it is one thing for the officers to govern the church and another 
thing for them to de the church. It is impossible to say that the 
presbytery isthe church. Nor is the office of ruling so appropriated 
to the elders that none may interfere in it; rather, the members 
are bound to see that the elders rule well. Neither is power 
committed to the elders immediately from and by Christ, but 
‘mediately by Christ from the church.” This, then, is the 
true church polity, “ wherein all have equal power, and voice in 
the determining of things, some one or few going before the rest 
in guiding and directing them.” The Parliament itself is an il- 
lustration of the organization of the true church. 

The position outlined above, under whatever name it passes, 
is democracy. The principle of perfect equality and right in the 
corporate body, where an elective officer guides general delibera- 
tion and each member is jointly responsible for the officer’s con- 
duct, could not be more explicitly stated. But it was the time 
when Tudor absolutism was passing into its extravagant empha- 
sis under the Stuart sovereigns. Democracy was a term in bad 
repute. It took more than a century for the distinction between 
anarchy und democracy to work itself clear. Bernard repre- 
sented the common thought of his time when he called democ- 
racy ‘the nurse of confusion, the mother of schism, the breeder 
of contention.” 

Thus Robinson outlines a position which stands between 
Brownism and Barrowism; it breaks with the aristocracy of the 
latter, while it does not emphasize so radically the democracy of 
the former or insist, as Browne did, on the complete separation 
of church and state. Robinsonism is irenic and mediating in its 
spirit. 

In the civil state, Robinson teaches, the ruling power is lord 
over the bodies and goods of his subject ; his commands, even 
if unjust and unholy, must be passively obeyed, although active 
participation in the execution of such commands is forbidden. 
He grounds his position on Scripture. In relation to the church, 
kings and queens stand in the position of “ nursing fathers and 
mothers,” but not of “ procreant parents.” The magistrate 
can make or execute no law which shall force an unholy person 


to enter the church, or compel the church to receive such a per- 
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son. But that magistrates have some part in the activities of 
the church, apart from their position as its members, Robinson 
plainly maintains. They are to “repress public and notable 
idolatry,” and provide that the Gospel, under the form of a right 
church order, be taught in their domains. He then adds most 
cautiously, “it may be also it is not unlawful for them, by some 
penalty or other, to provoke their subjects universally unto hear- 
ing [the Gospel thus preached] for their instruction and conver- 
sion; yea, to grant they may inflict the same upon them, if after 
due teaching, they offer themselves not unto the church.” 

He never departs from the idea that the church is a body 
composed of individuals voluntarily professing faith in Christ. 
They may be “ provoked ” to the hearing of the Gospel and union 
with the church; they can never be compelled to it. And yet, 
by admitting the possibility of the magistrates’ use of penalty 
against the persistently unconverted, Robinson stands in the 
amazing position of opening the gate for the most intensely the- 
ocratic constitution of church and state. 

We turn now to consider the most important of Robinson’s 


controversies. 


II]. With Ames and others concerning Communion. 1611- 


1616. 


William Ames of Norfolk, a student of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, was trained there under Perkins and was one year 
Robinson’s junior. He became later a pronounced Puritan in 
England but was compelled to flee to Holland in 1610, during 
which year he was probably, together with Henry Jacob, in close 
communication with Robinson in Leyden. He became minister 
to the English Church at the Hague, was later a professor at 
Franeker, and died in 1633, as Pastor in Amsterdam. During 
all this time he was in close touch with Separatists, and 
evidently a personal friend of Robinson. 

Evidently while Pastor at the Hague letters passed between 
him and Robinson, from which the positions mutually advocated 
by them become clear. 

Ames holds that the bond of communion between the be- 
liever and Christ justifies full and perfect communion between 
all believers, irrespective of the church order under which they 
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may be. Hence the Separatists are wrong in denying both 
private and public communion with the members of the Anglican 
state church, who may be “ visibly discerned” to have commun- 
ion with Christ. 

On the contrary Robinson maintained that communion does 
not necessarily flow from a discernment of personal relation to 
Christ; it is also a matter of external relation to a visible church 
order. There can be but one such church order that is right 
(i. e., that according to the New Testament model), and this the 
Separatists find lacking in the Anglican state church. Hence 
they must deny all communion with Anglicans. 

This is a reiteration of the arguments which Robinson had 
used against Bernard, and is in perfect agreement with the 
views of the Amsterdam congregation. This was in 1611. 

But during the following year an abusive attack on the whole 
Separatist movement was put out by certain excommunicated 
members of the Amsterdam church. Among the arguments to 
prove that the Separatists were in error was a somewhat exag- 
gerated use of their principle of utter separation, with which, we 
have seen, John Robinson agreed in 1611. ‘To this, however, the 
latter replies in a part of the treatise on Communion, with this 
new proposition : 

“We, who profess a separation from the English national, 
provincial, diocesan, and parochial church and churches, in the 
whole formal state and order thereof, may, notwithstanding, law- 
fully communicate in private prayer and other the like holy exer- 
cises (not performed in their church communion nor by their 
church power and ministry) with the godly among them, though 
remaining of infirmity members of the same [Anglican] church 
or churches, except some other extraordinary bar come in the 
way between them and us.” 

This new proposition Robinson defends on the ground that 
all external religious actions spring from one of the two sources, 


faith and order. Those actions which come under the category 


of faith may be called personal actions; those which fall in the 
category of order, church actions. The former, performed under 
the immediate impulse of personal faith, are private prayer, per- 
sonal reading of the Scripture, profession of faith and confession 
of sins; the second, for the performance of which a ‘church order 
is necessary in addition to personal faith, are the public commun- 
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ion and ministry of the church, the reception and rejection of 
members, the election or removal of ministers. Now actions of 
the first kind may and ought to be performed by all persons of 
holy life, jointly or severally, irrespective of the church order 
under which they may chance to be gathered; while actions 
which are performed under the distinct category of church order, 
require that the order be a true one. Hence, practically all 
communion between Separatists and Anglicans of a private 
nature is to be encouraged; all public communion, on the other 
hand, is wrong and to be forbidden. The further arguments for 
these positions Robinson carries out to considerable length and 
into details. 

A new spirit pervades the whole discussion. The intensity 
of the polemic against Bernard is gone; the tone of party narrow- 
ness has become softened. Instead, Robinson argues here with 
a calmness and candor which is hardly to be found in any 
Separatist writing before this time. He does not stand defiantly 
against his opponents; but urges, rather, that his co-workers 
avoid the prejudices which their narrowness begets in their foes, 
by seeking to recognize the good things in those very opponents. 
He maintains that the fact that men are in a false church order 
does not prove that they are not God’s children, the Separatists’ 
brethren, with the common bond of the faith and spirit between 
them. He admits most candidly the force of Ames’s and Ber- 
nard’s arguments, which he had formerly disputed. And yet, 
with every argument from Scripture and reason that he can 
muster, he defends his thesis that all communion between Sepa- 
ratist and Anglican in the constitution of the church is wrong. 

The steps by which Robinson reached this new ground lie, 
according to his own statement, clearly beforeus. He maintains 
that his general attitude at first was that separation from the 
Anglican church order only was necessary, and that he had 
come into opposition with Smyth on this account. But later, 
finding his brethren against him and desiring to maintain peace, 
he had remitted the force of his earlier view and even opposed 
it. Buta more careful examination of the whole matter, in the 
light of the Word, had shown him the right of his earliest view, 
which he now fully formulates. 

Here are the same forces at work on the development of 
Robinson that we have seen in his earlier life. A temper essen- 
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tially irenic and mediating is the background of the process. 
The weight of fellow opinion and the all-conclusive Scripture 
are the agencies which bring about the change. But the one 
supreme force here is the charitable, practical personality of the 
man. That nice distinction which he was enabled to draw from 
Paul’s letter to the Colossians was the product of logic serving 
the interests of fraternity and practical peace. We see again 
that Robinson did not possess a mind closed and fixed within the 
bounds and dictates of pure reason. Personal qualities of the 
gentler, kindlier sort color and condition his speculation and 
practice. 

Ames sought to lead his friend, who had yielded apparently 
to one-half the position of the former, to accept also the public 
communion of the Anglican Church. Robinson replied less at 
length in his Manumission. He does not yield in the least from 
the thesis of his former book. The acknowledgment, he main- 
tains, of the right of private communion does not logically lead 
in the least degree to the repudiation of the separation. He de- 
fends this with practically the same arguments which he had 
used against Bernard. He adds, however, a new discus- 
sion of the authority of the bishops, in which he main- 
tains that their peculiar authority is not civil, derived from the 
king, but is wholly ecclesiastical; for example, the Bishop of 
Norwich has his civil authority elsewhere and only an ecclesias- 
tical authority in his diocese. Hence the Separatists are not 
cuilty of treason in refusing to submit to the authority of the 
bishops. A bishop may, indeed, have and exercise civil author- 
ity as member of Parliament or justice of the peace, in which he 
is to be honored and obeyed, like all the magistrates of the 
king. 

This indicates a considerable change in the view held con- 
cerning the episcopal office by both the prelatical party and 
Separatists. The former had at first claimed that the episcopal 
authority came from the king, and Cranmer thought it 
necessary to be reappointed at the accession of EKd- 
ward VI. But Robinson shows here that the Anglican bishops 
had now generally come to claim also a right de jure divino. 
Ames defends the earlier idea, plainly under the influence of the 
partisan motive to charge the Separatists with treason. On the 
other hand, Robinson shows, for the Separatists, a clearer recog- 
nition of the legal aspect of the matter; he appeals to statutes, 
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to the authority of Chief Justice Coke, and differentiates episco- 
pal functions with a new distinctness. 

From this controversy we learn also that Robinson’s congre- 
gation was living in a relation of public communion with the 
Reformed churches of Leyden. Robinson maintains, in defend- 
ing this practice, that public communion in “ things lawful”’ is 
right, and defends the formal prayer in the Reformed churches 
on the ground that it is not enforced upon the congregations. 

This also was an advance on the Amsterdam practice, and 
another index of an enlarging view of church relations at 
Leyden. 

But thus far, in spite of great changes, the essential grounds 
and practice of the separation remained unaltered. The ques- 
tion cannot fail to suggest itself, however, How elastic would 
the new principle of private and church actions be in its appli- 
cation? This question is answered by the consideration of two 
letters and a treatise which follow the controversy with Ames. 
They are not concerned with the introduction of any new prin- 
ciple, but with the administration and definition of an old one. 

Henry Jacob, bearing the liberal policy of the Leyden pastor 
with him, had gathered a congregation in London, where, in im- 
mediate contact with the English state church and worship, a 
member of the new congregation was in the habit of attending 
Anglican services. The new congregation expelled her for it, 
but later received her back again on her promise to refrain from 
the practice. But then arose this difficulty: if the Anglican 
worship were idolatry, the member participating in it was an 
idolater, and her sin would be, by connivance, the same as the 
sin of the false church in its worship. In this strait they wrote 
to John Robinson for counsel. His answer is most striking: 
the action of the London church in receiving the member again 
was right; the member was no idolater; it would have been 
right to have received her again even if she should have continued 
her practice occasionally without neglect of the church where 
she held her membership. 

Meantime the difficulty had reached Amsterdam, where a 
member was excommunicated for having attended the English 
parish church worship after having professed separation. Rob- 
inson’s letter to them contains implicitly an approval of the ex- 
communicated member’s conduct. 
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To justify this new policy Robinson wrote a treatise on this 
proposition: “ that the hearing of the Word of God preached by 
the ministers of the Church of England, able to open and apply 
the doctrines of faith by that church professed, is both lawful, 
and in cases necessary for all, of all sects or sorts of Christians, 
having opportunity and occasion of so doing, though sequester- 
ing themselves from all communion with the hierarchical order 
there established.” In defending this at length he asserts that 
men must not lose the benefit of that which is good because it 
chances to be mingled with what is erroneous. The man who 
partakes of that which is lawful in the church order, therefore, 
does not uphold thereby the unlawful elements in that church. 
And hearing the Word preached is a matter of faith, not of 
order, and hence of private communion and not of public. 

Thus John Robinson passed to the final position of his later 
years, which, for the whole history of Congregationalism, was 
epoch-making. The old principle of connivance at sin is re- 
tained, but so weakened in its application that it has practically 
lost force in the very point for which it was brought forward. 
The newer principle of personal and church action receives such 
a large interpretation, even from Scripture proofs, that it be- 
comes almost lost. Nothing could be in sharper contrast with 
the invective and the insistence upon utter separation from the 
state church with which Robinson had opposed Bernard. The 
new position seems to have been appropriated at once by the 
Leyden church, upon which their pastor’s personality was in- 
effaceably impressed. And thus the great policy of religious 
fraternity was won for the Separatists. It had not appeared 
before; it did not disappear afterward. It is the gift of the 
Leyden pastor to his church, and is the expression of his own 
personality. He reaches here the acme of his development. 


IV. With John Yates concerning Lay-preaching. 1618. 


The matter of lay-preaching was sure to arise in the Separa- 
tist congregations, because of their custom of allowing laymen 
to discuss religious matters in their services. It had formed a 
part of the general Anglican attack, and had been variously de- 
fended. Robinson himself had advocated “ prophesying ” — that 
is, in the terminology of the time, preaching of any sort by 
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laymen —in the controversy with Bernard. He simply states 
the same grounds more fully in the present discussion. 

The sources of Robinson’s argument here are Scripture and 
the Reformation doctrine of the Power of the Keys. He states 
the Separatist position clearly, but adds nothing distinctively new. 

It is necessary at this point to subject the sources to a critical 
examination, for the present condition of the evidence concern- 
ing this work of Robinson seems to be chaotic and erroneous, 
owing to lack of careful study of the document itself. 

There seems to be an utter lack of external evidence from 
contemporary writers as to the occasion of the controversy. The 
matter has been generally treated as follows: 

Hanbury (Mistorical Memorials, i: 352) simply introduces 
extracts from The Peoples’ Plea (which we will hereafter in 
this discussion designate P), giving the full title, Ze People’s 
Plea for the exercise of Peophecy against Mr. John Yates, his 
Monopoly, but offering no suggestion regarding its relation to 
any other document. 

Ashton notices the controversy in his A/emoir (see Robin- 
son’s Works, i: xvii), saying that Robinson, when residing at 
Leyden, “ hearing that Rev. Mr. Yates of that city [Norwich] had 
circulated a tract denouncing lay preaching, wrote a treatise in 
refutation.” For this statement that P is a reply to a “ tract” he 
offers no proof except a reference to Works, iii: 285-287 (the 
preface to P) from which, however, no such deduction is possible. 

Ashton also says again ( Works, iii: 283) “ [Yates] wrote a 
treatise against ‘ Persons Prophesying out of office,’ or what in 
modern times is designated as Lay-preaching. The arguments 
of Mr. Yates were copied out, and, when duly attested, were 
forwarded to Mr. Robinson by a person whom he designates by 
the initials of W. KE.” Ashton gives no references or proofs of 
this statement. 

Dexter says nothing of Yates’ work, but, on the strength 
of Hanbury’s title for P, he inserts in the Bibliographical Col- 
lections of Cong. as seen, under the year 1617 : 

“ J. Yates— His Monopolie: Against persons prophesying out 
of office, ete.’ Dexter was unable to locate this book in any 
library, although he was an indefatigable worker and has gener- 
ally succeeded in locating the books of his list somewhere. 

Brown (Pilgrim Fathers, 115) says that Yates “ had written 
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against ‘ Persons Prophesying out of Office,’” but gives no proofs 
as to the nature of the writing. 

The external evidence therefore as to the occasion of writing 
P is wholly indefinite. 

The internal evidence gathers about the following points: 

1. Robinson says: “The arguments in his [ Yates’] writing 
(sent unto me by W. E. with his consent and that before the 
magistrate) I have set down word for word and answered” 
(p. 286). Now “writing” may mean a printed book. But it is 
hardly probable that the arguments of a printed and circulated 
book would have been copied out and sent to Robinson. We 
know that he had in his possession books by his opponents, e. g., 
Hall’s *‘ large and learned volume” (286). 

2. Yates’ arguments are represented as scattered here and 
there in his “large discourse” (286). This word is indefi- 
nite in Robinson’s usage, but would refer most naturally to a 
sermon or series of addresses. 

3. Robinson styles his own work “ An Answer to arguments 
laid down” by Yates, but mentions no book as containing 
them (285). 

4. Yates has used personal arguments directed against 
Robinson, addressing him as “ brother ” (295, 304). 

5. Yates’ “writing” was in two parts, the first of which 
Robinson answers in 288-309, the latter, in 309-335. The first 
section contained a personal attack on Robinson; the second 
answered Robinson’s arguments for lay-preaching contained in 
Justification. 

6. In answering the first part Robinson quotes the argu- 
ments of Yates often more extensively than his own reply to 
them. This he would hardly have done had he had a book be- 
fore him, or been replying to a printed and circulated book. He 
sums up Bernard’s arguments very concisely, e. 7., errors 6 and 
8 in Justification. 

7. The first section in Yates has a strongly oratorical style 
(especially 294). Robinson says (296): “If I should follow 
Mr. Yates in his course, | should rather write one sermon 
against another than bring an answer to an argument.” This 
does not seem to be ironical, and would indicate that the first 
part was in the form of sermons. 

8. In the second part is a passage which serves to clear up 
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somewhat the relation of Justification, of Yates’ “ writing” and 
of P. Robinson says: “I do quote next in my book Luke x. 1-9 
[i. e., in Justification, Works, ii: 247] which, for that W. E. 
omitteth and leaves out, Mr. Yates thanketh God,” ete. Yates 
also shows by a sharp argument outlined in P 317 that he knows 
the counter arguments of Justification. Compare also P 338. 

9. The second part is directed to one reader, who is the 
same W. E., as shown by the context. Yates is quoted by Rob- 
inson as writing: * But, says your author, compare this place,” 
etc. (318). The place mentioned is Robinson’s argument in 
( Works, ii: 247) Justification. “ Your author” must therefore 
mean Robinson. W. E. is the party addressed. 

From the above points we now venture the following 
hypothesis concerning the occasion of P: 

The arguments of Robinson in Justification had made so 
strong an impression upon a certain man whose initals are W. E. 
that he made an abstract of them and asked his pastor, Mr. 
Yates, to reply. This was done, probably in the form of a ser- 
mon or sermons, notes of which, or the manuscript itself, W. E. 
obtained. But later Yates, coming to know Robinson’s book 
personally, wrote more carefully and fully for W. E. his opinions 
on the controverted points. | Undoubtedly both parties knew 
Robinson, the controversy gained perhaps some local fame in 
Norwich (see the address of P), and the certified manuscripts 
were sent to Robinson at Leyden. ‘These were the materials 
that lay before him when he wrote P. 

This hypothesis is in line with the custom of the time when 
perplexed laymen were accustomed to request pastors for a 
written opinion concerning doubtful points. See the case of 
Gifford in Hanbury, Hist. Memorials, i: 49. 

Whether Yates ever put these arguments into the form of a 
book is very doubtful. Certainly Ashton is in error on this 
point, and Dexter’s entry in his Bibliographical Collections 
should be either explained or erased. 


V. With Thomas Helwys concerning Baptism. 

This controversy is with the radical element coming from 
the Separatist ranks. It is not concerning the mode of baptism, 
but regarding its nature and subjects. As influencing later 
American practice, it is very important. 
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To fully understand this discussion it is necessary to cast a 
short preliminary glance at the history of the Gainsborough 
congregation after it reached Amsterdam in 1606. The pastor, 
John Smyth, came into conflict with the brethren there about 
1608, owing to views concerning the use of the Bible in church 
services, and, early in 1609, becoming convinced that infant 
baptism was unscriptural, and made a church so practicing a 
false church, he and his sympathizers dissolved their congregation 
and formed a new one on the basis of believer’s baptism. Smyth 
was, however, excommunicated soon after by the church thus 
formed, and its leaders became Thomas Helwys and John Mur- 
ton. The congregation seems now to have become convinced 
generally that flight from persecution was wrong, and to re- 
main in exile, cowardice. Hence, in 1611-1612, a majority of 
them returned to England, where they became the parent con- 
gregation of the English General Baptists. Helwys died in 
1620, and his successor was Murton. Both these were defenders 
of Arminian doctrines as well as of believer’s baptism. 

Robinson defends his congregation from the charge of cow- 
ardice and sin in their flight and exile, chiefly on the ground of 
examples in the Old and New Testaments, and passes quickly to 


justify the retention of baptism received in the Anglican state 


church. Baptism, he argues, is the seal of the covenant of 
grace which presupposes faith and implies a covenant relation 
already entered upon. And this seal, though administered 
under a false order, does not thereby become false, but, by faith 
and the spirit, becomes sanctified to those who so receive it. 
Hence, the true baptism received in England is rightly retained 
by the Separatists. 

3ut Robinson’s important statements come in relation to the 
matter of infant baptism. His teaching on this point demands 
a more detailed consideration. 

The characteristic point here is Robinson’s treatment of the 
covenant. It is the mutual promise between God and man for 
the doing of certain things; in that of the Old Testament the 
children were included with the fathers; in the New, they are 
also included, for it is far more reasonable to include them in 
the covenant of grace and mercy than in that of law (Gal. 3: 10). 
Paul teaches that, if one of the parents be a believer, the 
children are holy; that is, with the holiness of the covenant 
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in which they are born. Children are thus coinjprehended in 
their parents as “branches in the roots.” And infants thus 
saved are saved by the grace of Christ, and, he adds, “those that 
perish (though I desire, if such were the will of God, and so 
could gladly believe if the Scriptures taught it, that all were 
saved) do perish for that original guilt and corruption wherein 
they are conceived and born.” 

The thorough Calvinism of this teaching is at once apparent. 
Robinson’s position is so important in the emphasis which it lays 
on the covenant that the results must be noticed. For John 
Robinson formulates here that opinion which ruled all the policy 
of the New England Colonies later. From it arose in the third 
generation that via media for those children of church members 
who, having been baptized in infancy, had experienced no 
religious ** conversion ” and hence were not, by Separatist theory, 
fit subjects for church membership ; on the other hand, they had 
been the recipients of baptism. For them was established a 
“‘ Half-way Covenant,” the existence of which caused long and 
bitter agitation in New England. Robinson did not see the 
results which would be manifested in time from his teaching. 
A personal kindliness and emphasis upon the covenant of grace 
led him to a conclusion in strange contrast with the severity of 
those positions which become apparent in the consideration 
of his doctrine in general. 


VI. With John Murton concerning Calvinism. 1624. 


Thus far we have observed from Robinson’s controversies a 
development toward largeness and liberality of view, which is the 
product of a charitable, fraternal personality rather than of a 
perfectly logical mind. In the present controversy all this is 
changed. 

The Baptist congregation under Helwys and Murton seems to 
have laid great emphasis on inner light and personal revelation, 
as the continental Anabaptists had done, and to have been thor- 
ough followers of Arminius. The latter position Robinson 
attacks in this controversy, his argument taking the form of an 
enthusiastic defense of the decrees of the Synod of Dort. These 
were the product of the deliberations of the Synod which met in 
Dort from Nov. 13, 1618, to May 9,1619. They represent an 
overwhelming victory in the Synod for high Calvinism over the 
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teachings of Arminius and are the very crystallization of dog- 
matic inflexibility and positiveness. To the defence of this dog- 
matic system Robinson now comes with an unqualified approval. 
He accords utterly with the decrees of the Synod. 

To display at length his theology is impossible at this point. 
He is a supralapsarian Calvinist. The inconsistency which he 
recognizes between the ideas of election and human freedom he 
does not seek to explain, except as he brings in two scholastic 
and subtle distinctions, which he handles but feebly. 

In dogma, therefore, Robinson is not in the least an original 
thinker, but a literal follower of the theological system of Cal- 
vin, which had been sealed with the stamp of perfection and 
made inflexible at Dort. From the very first that we know of 
Robinson he fully accepted Calvin’s dogmatic system; he gave 
the sanction of his Catechism to the teaching of Perkins, which 
was thoroughly Calvinistic ; and at last, becoming all the while 
intenser in his assertions, he stands on the ground occupied by 
the Dort Synod. He goes to the very bounds of supralapsarian- 
ism, asserts the condemnation of non-elect infants, maintains the 
limitation of Christ’s atonement to the elect, and seems mildly 
surprised because his opponents do not settle comfortably into a 
satisfied acceptance of his subtle distinctions and high mystery. 

Here, then, is a perplexing phenomenon. In his contro- 
versies on polity we have found Robinson open, charitable, 
and progressing towards larger views which became epoch-mak- 
ing for the history of the movement. In dogma, we find him not 
merely inflexible, but becoming increasingly rigid. But the 
perplexing phenomenon does not involve a contradiction. We 
have shown, in the preceding number of the Recorp (pp. 158, 
159), that this attitude is consistent in the character of a large- 
hearted reformer such as Robinson was. The very nature of 
his work necessitates that we allow him to be apparently illog- 
ical and inconsistent when his work is at issue. It is a repeti- 
tion, on a smaller scale, of Luther at the Marburg Conference. 
To us it may seem a sign of narrowness; to him it was a right 
and consistent position. 

Ozora 8. Davis. 











ARE OUR SEMINARIES MAINTAINING THE 
QUALITY OF OUR MINISTRY: 
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In endeavoring to answer the question whether the theo- 
logical seminaries of our order are maintaining the quality of 
our Congregational ministry, we are met at once by embarrass- 
ment if we attempt any very strict definition of what that 
“ quality ” is regarding the maintenance of which we inquire. 
So many gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, which no seminary 
can bestow, however wise its instructors or extensive its curricu- 
lum, go to make up the equipment of a minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ for his chosen work, that any categorical assertion that 
the ministers of one age are less used of God than those of another 
epoch is impossible. Yet we shall not be far wrong, I take it, if 
in our present discussion we regard the “ quality ” of the ministry 
of which we speak as its preparation for its work, judged by such 
intellectual, devotional, and spiritual training as the best thought 
of the age regards as desirable, and Christian men can give to their 
younger associates. 

I shall not occupy your time with any argument to prove 
that such thoroughness of training for pastoral labor is valuable. 
A company of the sons of those Puritan founders, who planted 
the school on the soil where we now stand within five vears of 
the rude beginnings of their settlement, and who laid, a year 
later, the foundations of a college designed expressly to per- 


jetuate a learned ministry, can certainly be presumed to need 


10 demonstration that, for the average man — however it may 
he with the occasional genius — the same rule holds in the service 


of God in the ministry that obtains in the service of his fellow- 
men as a teacher, a machinist, an engineer, or a physician,— that 
the road to largest usefulness is through the best attainable 
training. The existence of the seminaries which we represent — 
true offspring, every one of them, of our churches, and built up 

* One of four addresses by representatives of the four Congregational seminaries of New 
England on themes appertaining to the relationship of the seminaries to the churches, delivered 


before the Congregational Club of Boston on March 22, 1897. 
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ly the prayers, the gifts, the self-denials of three generations of 
Christian men and women — are testimony sutticient to the deep 
and abiding conviction of our Congregational fellowship as a 
whole that an educated ministry is the most efficient ministry 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

Looking at the question in this light, then, we ask, Are our 
seminaries maintaining the quality of the ministry? 

At the risk of seeming contradiction, I shall answer “ Yes ” 
and “ No.” “ Yes,” as setting a standard of ministerial educa- 
tion and equipment, and as securing a high degree of approxima- 
tion to that standard on the part of the more influential of our 
ministry in the leading positions of our denomination. “ No,” 
as regards the attainment of that standard by the ministry of 
our churehes as a whole. 

We will first glance at the negative side. 

There can be no doubt that our present ministry has far less 
uniformly received what our age considers an adequate train- 
ing — such a training as our seminaries aim to give — than the 
ministry of earlier periods of Congregational history obtained 
what then seemed a sufficient education for pastoral equipment. 
It is, perhaps, hardly a fair test to go back to those picked men 
ot the first generation, the graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, 
who planted our churches and laid the foundations of our schools 
and colleges. Let us take, therefore, as a basis of comparison, 
the training characteristic of the ministry of the vear 1760, as 
that of anormal period sufficiently subsequent to the great White- 
fieldian revival to have had the results of that spiritual quicken- 
ing enlisted in the service of the churches, and an epoch in every 
way typical of the state of eighteenth century Congregationalism. 
Of 5380 churches, or gathered congregations about to become 
churches, of the Congregational order then in New England, 
some forty-nine were vacant, showing that the unfilled pulpit 
was then a problem, as it is now. In 481 of these churches, how- 
ever, pastors were in active service. Now, what was the equip- 
ment of these men? Theological seminaries were yet to be. 
Students frequently read theology, it is true, with eminent pas- 
tors, or at their college after graduation; but the more systematic 


household theological instruction, like that given by Bellamy, 
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end Smalley, and Emmons, which preceded our modern theo- 
logical seminaries, was, for the most part, still in the future. The 
colleges, founded primarily, as the charter of Yale expresses the 
intent, “ for upholding & Propagating of the Christian Protest- 
ant Religion by a succession of Learned & Orthodox men,” were 
still regarded as furnishing the requisite training for a well- 
equipped minister. And of the three colleges in sympathy with 
New England religious life, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, four 
hundred and sixty-three of the 487 ministers in the service of our 
churches of 1760 were graduates. Three more pastors, at least, 
had their education in the universities of Scotland. Of the 258 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, only eleven lacked 
the stamp of a college education, and in this small number were 
included several of the remote missionaries to the Indians and 
the pastors of some of the feebler of the struggling communities 
of that period. Not more than four of the nineteen pastors then 
in Maine were without college training. Connecticut’s 161 pas- 
tors were fully-educated men, with the exception of two. Re- 
garding only one of the thirty-nine pastors of New Hampshire is 
there any question as to his having enjoyed college privileges, 
and the same is true of the ten ministers of our order in Rhode 
Island. That is to say, less than five per cent. of all the Congre- 
gational ministry of 1760 had missed the adequate training of the 
period in preparation for their office. 

But let us come to more modern times. The careful statis- 
tician of our current “ Year-Book ” counts the removals from our 
ministry by death in the twenty-one years from the beginning 
of 1875 to the close of 1895 as seventeen hundred and thirty. 
The average ministerial service of those who then rested from 
their labors was nearly thirty-seven years. They represented, 
that is, not the training of to-day, but characteristically that of 
the two decades of 1838-1858 — now half a century and more 
ago. Of these seventeen hundred and thirty of our departed min- 
isters, 488 were not college graduates and 493 were without 
seminary training. Instead of the less than five per cent. of com- 
paratively imperfectly equipped ministers of 1760, more than 
twenty-eight per cent. of those who began their work between 
1828 and 1858 were without even that limited training which 
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had been deemed desirable three-quarters of a century earlier; 
and more than twenty-nine per cent. lacked the education which 
the advancing demands of our own century had made to seem 
needful to the wisest judges in our churches. 

Probably some of us will say to ourselves that the state of 
affairs just described was fifty years ago, and since then colleges 
of Congregational sympathies have been greatly multiplied, and 
our seminaries have been increased in numbers, and even more 
conspicuously in equipment, so that, surely, the showing must now 
be better. It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the train- 
ing of all our ministry of to-day. J have not attempted it; but a 
few straws show plainly the direction of the wind, and some 
statistics of easy access may indicate accurately enough the tend- 
ency of things with us at present. In the year 1894, for example, 
the graduates of our seminaries numbered one hundred and 
twenty-four, while those ordained to the Congregational ministry 
were counted at 234. That is to say, that at least forty-seven 
per cent. of those who entered the service of our churches in that 
vear were without the full training of any Congregational semi- 
nary. Nor is the previous preparation what it should be of those 
now in our seminaries, who will, in their turn, make up that little 
more than one-half of the roll of those annually ordained, who: 
have enjoyed a Congregational theological training. Of the 
460 names enrolled in 1896 in our seminary catalogues, only 251 
are those of graduates of any college, even in these days when 
Ohio has thirty-seven such founts of learning, or Illinois twenty- 
nine. Forty-five more have received a partial college training, 
while one hundred and sixty-four of the students now in our 
seminaries have never been connected with a college at all. 

Nor is this the whole story of the present. If only a little 
more than one-half of those who enter our ministry through the 
doorway of Congregational ordination have received a Congrega- 
tional seminary training, we remember that ordination is not the 
only way of entering the Congregational ministry. Our pulpits 
seem to possess a peculiar charm for many whose early pastorates 
were spent in other folds — Methodists largely, Baptists to some 
extent, and occasional members of other communions come to 
us; and in a short time are of us. Now, however true it may be 
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that many of these accessions are of men eminent for piety and 
moral worth, it cannot be claimed, I think, that in any consid- 
erable proportion of these cases the training of these immigrants 
has been comparable with that afforded by our Congregational 
seminaries. 

How great the additions to our ministry of those who have 
not had the full advantage of our seminaries have been during 
the last decade, I am unable to state with full accuracy; but if, 
by a wholly unwarranted stretch of the imagination we can con- 
ceive of every member of every senior class of all our seminaries 
for the last twenty-one years as having graduated and been or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry, there would, nevertheless, 
be 1,785 names added during this period and now on our minis- 
terial rolls, some other explanation for whose presence there must 
be found than that of graduation from the regular course of a 
Congregational seminary. It is certainly casting as favorable a 
light as it is possible on the situation to conjecture that one-half 
of those added to the Congregational ministry in the last twenty 
years may have had, what we deem, in theory at least, an adequate 
training for its work. 

Yet it would be a grave injustice to hold the seminaries re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. They have tried by every means 
in their power, by smoothing over the rough places of needy 
student life by pecuniary aid, by attractive curricula, by the 
services of distinguished lecturers, and, above all, by the gen- 
erally recognized value of the education that they afford, to 
minister to the needs of our churches. But the churches them- 
selves are primarily answerable. They have been over-ready — I 
speak now of those of standing and wealth, as well as of those 
churches whose poverty may be pleaded as their excuse — to 
regard thorough training as of relatively small importance com- 
pared with oratorical gifts and pleasing manners. And, most of 
all, our ordaining and installing councils are responsible; chiefly 
by reason of that easy good-nature which views the particular 
case under consideration as always, for some undefined reason, 
an exception to a general rule that is disagreeable to enforce. 
Brethren of the Congregational churches, the responsibility for 
this condition of things is primarily upon your shoulders, not on 
those of the seminaries; and the remedy is in your hands. 
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It must be evident, beyond need of our further demonstra- 
tion at this time, that our seminaries have not maintained the 
quality of our ministry, if we mean by such maintenance that 
they have secured to the overwhelming majority of Congrega- 
tional ministers the best training for their arduous service. 

But have the seminaries really failed to maintain the standard 
of our ministerial ideals? Has their work, in any true sense, been 
wasted or useless? Not at all. No religious body can enjoy 
vigorous life without constant and increasing opportunities for 
its future leaders to draw the training and inspiration for their 
work from the best available instruction. The story of the de- 
nominations of our land which have, in times past, most positively 
rejected the thought of scholastic training as essential for minis- 
terial usefulness, is one of increasing provision for ministerial 
education. A high conception of the preparation desirable for 
the minister is a constant stimulus to those whose early advan- 
tages have been limited, rather than a deterrent to strenuous 
effort for self-improvement. And our seminaries have been 
constantly graduating, since the beginning of the century, num- 
bers of well-equipped men to take positions of leadership in our 
churches. They have sent into every considerable community 
where our churches are found, and into every ministerial asso- 
ciation, those whose conceptions of ministerial equipment have 
been broad and thorough, whose opportunities for education have 
been extensive, and whose training has been many-sided and sub- 
stantial. These seminary graduates have been as a leaven every- 
where throughout our churches, maintaining the ideal of an 
ever-improving ministerial preparation. It was regarded as no 
impeachment of the value of the military training given to the 
graduates of West Point that many of their volunteer associates 
in the prosecution of our Civil War displayed an equal courage 
and conspicuous soldierly talent. Nor was it made the basis of 
any successful appeal to the government to diminish the high 
strenuousness of the curriculum of the West Point Academy that 
some men, not there instructed in the principles of military 
science, and, indeed, never much instructed in those principles 
anvwhere, displayed striking abilities as planners of campaigns 
or leaders of soldiers in battle. So it has been with the graduates 
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of our seminaries. Their value in maintaining the quality and 
ideals of our pulpits has been incalculable, even though our 
ministry as a whole has not attained the training that its own 
best opinion regards as desirable. 

Nor has the value of our seminaries to the ministry and to the 
churches been in any way measurable by the mere numbers of 
their graduates. The ideal of a seminary as a place of cloistered 
retirement, remote from the interests which engage the churches 
is an ideal that has never appealed to Congregationalism; how- 
ever the charge of such aloofness may sometimes, in ignorance, 
have been made. What battles for doctrine, what zeal for mis- 
sions, what interest in all that makes for the welfare of our 
churches, the names of Woods, Stuart, Taylor, Tyler, Pond, Fin- 
ney, Fitch, Park, or Stearns — to speak only of those no longer in 
active service —call at once to mind! These men were not 
apart from the life of our churches; they were in it, and of it — 
none more so. And their influence was wide-extended and edu- 
eative far beyond the walls of their class-rooms. Our honored 
historian,* who has just preceded me, has helped to mould the 
thought of many of our pastors and teachers, who have listened 
to his words in the halls of Yale Divinity School; yet the grad- 
uates of that seminary bear but a small proportion to the number 
of those throughout our ministry, and the ministry of other de- 
nominations as well, who recognize their debt to him for his 
broad, candid, clear, and generous presentations of the history 
of the Christian Church and the development of its doctrine. 
I must not trespass on the theme of my successor to-night, who 
will speak to you on the value of the seminaries to our churches 
as centers of learning; but I cannot fail, at least, to remind you 
of the educative influence, outside the seminary halls and class- 
rooms, of the men who have been in their professorial chairs. 

Yet, it is not in scholarship alone that our seminaries have 
served to maintain the standard of the ministry. The conception 
that a seminary is a home of cloister-like seclusion was, a moment 
ago, alluded to as erroneous. Equally false is the opinion some- 
times encountered, that a seminary is a place of mere intellectual 


* Professor Fisher had spoken on ** The Character of Theological Studies in our Seminaries 


at Present.” 
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training, where scholastic interests exclude the spiritual develop- 
ment of the students. On the contrary, no centers of warmer 
spiritual life exist in our churches to-day than our seminaries. 
Where do we find a quicker response to all that is new and high 
and consecrated in methods for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom than among their students? We do not need 
to go back to the birth of the American Board in mountain-girt 
Williamstown, or on the hilltop at Andover, or to the band which 
went forth from that same seminary in 1843 to shape the spiritual 
destinies of Iowa, for illustration of this leadership in conse- 
crated endeavor. The great interests of foreign missions awaken 
no quicker response anywhere in our churches to-day than in 
our seminaries. Missionary privilege and obligation are to-day 
discussed by the students in our seminaries as nowhere else in 
our churches. Missionary history is studied with zeal, and mis- 
sionary biography perused with eagerness not merely in con- 
nection with the prescribed labors of the class-room, but by volun- 
tary associations of students. Nowhere beside will you find a 
keener interest in the so-called “ sociological ” problems of the 
broader application of the Gospel to the needs of men than in our 
seminaries to-day. Social settlements, organized charities, the 
problems of our poor, our criminals, and our defective classes 
engage the attention of our seminary students, and some com- 
prehension of the questions involved therein is expected of 
every graduate from their classes. All of which illustrates the 
fact that our seminaries are wide-awake to all that interests our 
churches, and are doing their utmost to send forth a ministry 
true to the abiding principles of the Gospel, and able to apply 
those principles to the varied wants of our changing time. 

Our seminaries are the creation of our churches, really, if not 
formally. To the churches they look for support; from the 
churches they draw the young life that they attempt to train for 
the Master’s service; to the churches they send their graduates 
to continue the succession of our honorable ministry. That they 
have not more fully maintained the quality of the ministry, in the 
sense of giving to the vast majority of our pastors the thorough 
training which is generally recognized as desirable, is due, as 
has been pointed out, primarily to the failure of the churches 
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to insist on an adequate preparation as a necessity for their lead- 
ers in spiritual things. It is, indeed, an ominous token of danger, 
in an age wherein training is increasingly demanded as a prere- 
quisite to entrance on all secular professions, and in a denomina- 
tion historically preéminent for a learned ministry, that an ever- 
increasing proportion of the pastors of our churches are without 
thorough preparation for their work. But can any one conceive 
that the situation would have been bettered if our seminaries had 
1.0t been, or, being, had lowered their standards?’ That the semi- 
naries have held up so high an ideal of preparation for the min- 
istry; that they have insisted upon viewing it as so serious and 
strenuous a calling; and that they have sent forth so many into 
our ministry possessed of a training somewhat commensurate with 
the claims of the pastoral office ;— these are the things that have 
prevented the situation in which we find ourselves from becoming 
far worse than it is. In a general and rather indefinite way, the 
sympathy of the churches is with the seminaries now; but a 
more cordial codperation is needed, and a more hearty apprecia- 
tion of the necessary share of the churches in the work which the 
seminaries are attempting to do for them is required, if the semi- 
naries are to better the present situation and maintain more ade- 
quately the quality of our whole ministry. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN THE GOSPELS. 


Introductory. At the outset it should be understood. that 
this article restricts itself designedly to the Gospel material. No 
reference is herein contained to any conspectus, in either histor- 
ical or systematic form, of the views attested in the Jewish liter- 
ature of the times of Christ. No sketch is attempted of the outline 
or content of the Hebrew Messianic prophecy and faith. The 
later teaching in Apostolic epistle or apocalypse is, for the time, 
entirely postponed. It has been of resolute and deliberate pur- 
pose that attention has been undividedly fixed and concentrated 
upon the material distributed in the four canonical records of the 
life of Christ. Here is quite enough of solid substance to fill and 
pack the spaces of any single essay in all its parts. Indeed, after 
reduction and condensation have wrought their utmost efforts to 
abbreviate the fair development of the closely folded words of 
Christ, any single essay will abundantly overflow, as this is seen 
to do, in the closing list of themes and problems still waiting to be 
developed and resolved. But a far weightier reason ordains the 
utter consecration of this initial study to the records of the Incar- 
nate Christ. In him and his deeds and words are found the 
finest and fullest utterance and evolution of our theme. In him 
appear the germ and norm, the substance and the sum of all its 
heavenly truth. In these disclosures, as in all disclosures beside, 
our Saviour is the Light of the world. Regulative, then, for 
every other phase and stage of human inquiry about the nature 
of this Messianie realm, are these pronouncements of its un- 
doubted King. But further, the relative station of this theme 
within and amid the various contents of the Gospel account fully 
entitles it to a separate and most painstaking display. No one 
can traverse all the highways of our Saviour’s thought as he pro- 
jects the splendid, sweeping outlines of his majestic scheme, and 
escape the conviction that he is surveying a project and a pro- 
gramme of imperial range, a programme and a project whose 
gravity and grandeur are literally supreme. That these infinitely 
pregnant, prophetie utterances of Christ may be assembled and 
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rightly ranged together in solemn, splendid, and close array, to 
inspire and impress the living church of Christ, in a single revela- 
tion, and for a single brief review, though, indeed, a task to awe 
and overwhelm, is yet the task which this brief essay undertakes, 
and upon which has been lavished an unsparing expenditure of 
toil. 

That there is call for such an exhibit as this endeavor designs 
is past all doubt. Allusions to the Kingdom of God in current 
speech are beyond enumeration. That unnumbered multitudes 
of those allusions pay scanty heed to its transcendent and pro- 
found significance is likewise past all controversy. This careless- 
ness in Christian thought deserves rebuke. All possibility of mis- 
leading reference to this theme demands to be removed. Richly 
does the truth deserve, rightly does it demand, for weary cen- 
turies, as a former article has set forth, has it lacked, a disclosure 
precisely commensurate with the very words of the very Christ. 
Only thus, and never otherwise, can the painful prevalence or the 
continual peril of sad and wide divergence from the mind of 
Christ be overcome. That this supreme desideratum may be most 
surely and swiftly achieved, this paper has been prepared. In its 
perusal the reader should bear in mind these following facts: The 
treatment here pursued has no resemblance to the discursive sort. 
It makes no pretense to embody the orderly development or de- 
fense of some initial thesis or question of debate. It admits the 
introduction of no single theory or conjecture of any human 
mind as a rightful coefficient to determine ultimate truth. It is 
rather a catalogue and collation of results. It is the collected 
outcome of a strictly inductive study, in chronological course, of 
all the kingdom passages which our present Gospels contain. In 
this pursuit the strenuous resolve to discover, and correctly de- 
fine, and rightly relate every integral ingredient of our Master's 
thought has been daily reinvigorated and renewed. Nothing has 
been favored not demonstrably in the great Teacher’s intent. No 
item has been passed by which he has seemed to include. Every 
passage has been repeatedly dissected, reunited, and affiliated 
with the whole. Where problems have refused to resolve, the 
fact has been frankly declared. Throughout, the separate sec- 
tions have been, in brief, so handled that any careful reader may 
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become readily aware of the content, the setting, the leading ques- 
tions, and the final judgment in which this study results. The 
final, all-including summary at the end can best be estimated only 
after the special essays there announced have been presented for 
review. It is ventured as a tentative result. Whatever final form 
the last summation may come to take, these numerous, separate, 
antecedent resultants of study upon each of the several kingdom 
sections, distributed throughout the Gospel accounts, will of 
right finally demand and engage the chief attention and concern. 
In these successive kingdom passages, and nowhere else, by strict, 
inductive method, and in no other way, must the conflicts of op- 
posing views about the Kingdom of God be ultimately set and 
struggled through. Precisely and fully what did our Lord in- 
tend to say in every case whenever the Heavenly Kingdom was 
his theme? This is the one decisive question to everywhere pur- 
sue. Jtesponses must be in full accordance with his very words. 
Concurrence, likewise, among ourselves must be so attained. 
Such concord can be in no other way secured. An embodiment of 
our Saviour’s truth that shall be exhaustive, exact, and free from 
all admixture of human alloy, appeals and demands to be no 
longer deferred. To this endeavor all students of the religious 
and social problems of our time cannot too soon or too impera- 
tively be recalled. As a contribution to define and facilitate this 
task these following studies are proposed. 

1. Unique in interest and expression for a student of the 
Kingdom of God in the Gospels is the charming cluster of an- 
gelic annunciations and human responses that form those sweet 
and stately antiphonies in the early pages of Matthew and Luke. 
The participants were Gabriel and the heavenly host, Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, Mary and Joseph, Simeon and Anna, the Magi 
and the Shepherds. Their theme was the glorious dominion of a 
coming king, in whose person and reign the prediction and faith 
and desire of ancient covenant and prophecy and psalm were to 
find their perfect and final culmination and crown. Briefly sum- 
marized, these utterances tell how Jesus, the son of a Jewish 
virgin by a divine generation, though born a frail and friendless 
subject of the Roman throne, has heavenly anointing and com- 
mission to administer forever and everywhere from the throne of 
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David, in justice, mercy, and omnipotent strength, full and final 
judgment upon the powerful and proud antagonists of his sway; 
and to bring light, glory, salvation, and peace unto all the humble 
and needy children of God; in fulfillment of the word and cove- 
nant and oath to Abraham, Israel, David, and all the prophets of 
old. 

Specially noteworthy in this Messianic advent are the unparal- 
leled fellowship of humble and inhospitable surroundings with a 
transcendent dignity and glory and might; the majestic sweep of 
the horizon lines, embracing all the peopled earth; and the unity, 
strenuousness, and continuity of the divine purpose, running and 
working through all the ages. Herein the gracious culture of the 
Hebrew faith attains a fruition that is ripe and full. 

2. The final step in the transit from the old to the new in 
the unfolding of the Messianic plan was taken in the ministry of 
John the Baptist. In him, by warnings of wrath and death, re- 
bukes of pride and sin, appeals for repentance and faith and a 
righteous life, promise of forgiveness and anointing by one to 
come, announcement of the near approach of the Kingdom of 
God, and by the baptism and presentation of the very Christ, the 
true reformer and friend and herald of the Messiah prepares the 
way, as foretold by ancient Hebrew seers, for the fully endued, 
anointed, and attested Son of God, to inaugurate the Kingdom 
of Heaven, by a work and message of mercy toward the believing, 
repentant, and needy, and of judgment and divine wrath upon 
the unbelieving and proud. 

In this formal announcement the nature of the kingdom now 
to come, the time of its appearing, and its relation to the person 
and work of John, are the themes commanding chief attention. 
Of these three themes the last needs special treatment. But this 
discussion can best be undertaken only after all Christ’s remarks 
about his forerunner have been gathered into view. 

3. The temptation of Jesus, following upon the official in- 
troduction by John, immediately preceding his own public work, 
obeying the impulse of the Holy Ghost, and consisting in the 
resolute repulse of a strenuous onslaught by the Satanic head of 
the realm of sin upon the Messianie King, has special interest in 
this study by virtue of its disclosure of the natures and methods 
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found in the great opposing realms. The scene furnishes a plain 
‘display of Satanic wiles and a fine test of the character, attitude, 
and ideals of the head of the kingdom now about to come. It 
presents the Son of God on the threshold of his work, as founder 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, as repelling all Satanic appeals to 
resent the discipline of trouble, cater to a faithless popular curi- 
osity, and establish an earthly dominion by forsaking God; and 
exhibiting instead an attitude towards God of patient endurance, 
perfect satisfaction, trust, reverence, obedience, and hope, there- 
by attaining the utter defeat of sin, and the ministration of an- 
gelic aid. 

The patient submission, the peaceful trust, the instant scorn 
of magical or unholy aids, and the utter rout of Satan, clustering 
here at the gateway of the Messiah’s public life, distinctly fore- 
cast the nature of the kingdom in the character of the king. 

4. The teachings in the third chapter of John’s Gospel are 
important to carefully observe by reason of their definite personal 
application to a particular man, Nicodemus, and also by reason 
of their having at the same time a wide general reference, first, 
to the class of which Nicodemus was a representative, and, second, 
to the world. The bearing of the burden of the conference upon 
the kingdom may be seen in the following summary :— 

On the testimony of the Son of Man, whose heavenly origin 
and station secure him infallible and immediate knowledge, all 
men, being in practice wicked unbelievers, in passion lovers of 
darkness and haters of light, and in condition under doom to per- 
ish, while yet insensible of their condition and need, require to 
be mysteriously born of water and the Spirit from above, that they 
may become spiritual, and so, with a sense of their sin and need 
and doom, and with faith in the Son of God, they may, through 
the lifting up of the Son of Man, have, in the gift of eternal life, 
a knowledge of and entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Or, sinful men require regeneration, that, with penitence and 
faith in the Son of God, they may enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
and so have eternal life. 

The most significant features of this statement are the affirma- 
tions about the nature of the “world,” as contrasted with the 
kingdom, the conditions of entrance into the kingdom, the nature 
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of the kingdom, the saving agency of the Holy Spirit, and the 
divine Son of Man, the involved mystery, and the allusions to 
Heaven. 

5. As Jesus formally opened his public ministry in Galilee, 
we are told of one of the most important proclamations touching 
the kingdom that ever fell from his lips. In Mark i. 14, 15, he 
is said to have opened his proclamation of the Gospel by a sum- 
mons to repentance and faith, inasmuch as the time was fulfilled 
and the Kingdom of God was near. In this word we are struck 
by two things:— the relation of this proclamation to the Galilean 
ministry at large, and the fact that Jesus himself announces the 
kingdom, not as here, but only as near. The latter of these two 
will be subject to remark later. The former demands present at- 
tention. The period of this Galilean work, anterior to the Sermon 
on the Mount, embraces dealings and teachings that may be sum- 
marized under statements about himself, his work, his varying 
manner, and the results, thus:— 

Jesus, the Son of God and Son of Man, avows and demon- 
strates his Messianic endowment, appointment, and commission, 
in fulfillment of Prophetic and Mosaic Scripture, by boldly and 
yet modestly inaugurating lis work in the announcement of the 
nearness of the Kingdom of Heaven, by summoning men to re- 
pentance and faith, by proclaiming forgiveness of sins, by ex- 
tending help to all forms of need, and by ejecting demons, thereby 
securing a large popular following, and arousing a bitter and 
deadly hostility. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that, while the form of 
announcement of the coming kingdom plainly betokens a theme 
familiar to all, the method of developing his work awakened fierce 
antagonism among leading and representative members of Jewish 
society. As between Jesus and his hearers there is here evidence 
of something in common, and something of conflict in their re- 
spective views of what the kingdom is. Tow all the activity of 
Jesus in this early northern ministry is related to the approaching 
kingdom can best be answered later. 

6. The teachings about the kingdom in the Sermon on the 
Mount are not easily reduced to any brief and distinct formula. 
It is spoken of as the possession of the poor and persecuted and 
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obedient, and yet as an object of stated supplication and primary 
pursuit; as destined for the humblest, and yet as closed to all but 
those pre-eminently righteous; as in the present tenure of those 
who also inherit the earth, and yet as distinct and apparently di- 


verse from earthly food and attire; as something that “is,” as 
? 


« “entered.” In 


nearly every reference in the discourse it seems to comprehend 
all that contributes to the full felicity of the saved; and yet the 
discourse nowhere furnishes full warrant for so full an affirma- 


something to “come,” and as something to be 


tion. Exactly what the kingdom is, precisely what its coming is to 
be, is not distinctly told, though these are the two questions upon 
which we most eagerly and attentively seek for light. The fea- 
ture upon which instruction is most explicit and full is the terms 
of membership, thus:— The Kingdom of Heaven is, and is to be, 
the gift and reward of all humble, forgiven, and forgiving souls 
who, despite all persecution, do all the words of Christ, keep all 
the commands of God, and seek its possession and desire its ap- 
pearing with supreme devotion and continual prayer. 

In other parts of the discourse and in other connections the 
conditions of divine favor are expressed in other and variant 
terms; but they after all impose nothing not included in the above 
summary. 

Further questions that are raised and that must await further 
light are touching the relation of heaven and earth in the king- 
dom, of present and future, of possession and expectation, of 
merit and mercy, and of forgiveness and reward. The further 
teachings as to the content of the divine favor describe it as a holy 
and joyful fellowship with God and his children in abundant full- 
ness of honor and life. But whether these elements also describe 
the content of the kingdom itself must be left for later more ex- 
plicit teaching to decide. 

7. The words of the Lord in connection with the healing 
of the centurion’s slave in Matt. viii. 11, 12, though very few, 
are an exceeding help. They show that the Kingdom of Heaven 
isa place of light and of festal joy, into which shall come in the 
future from all quarters of the world for fellowship with Hebrew 
saints all who have the centurion’s faith; and from which the un- 
believing, though sons of the kingdom, shall go forth into dark- 


ness and sorrow and pain. 
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In this brief statement we see again that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was a common term; but also that the common conception 
of its sense was false. Noteworthy also are the processes of sifting 
and of assembling, the distinctness of the conception of the king- 
dom as a place, and the eminent significance of faith. 

8. In Matt. xi. 11, 12, isa meager and ambiguous utterance 
about the kingdom, occasioned by the embassy from John and 
connected with the Saviour’s reply. The questions which rise 
here are the relation of the Hebrew economy, including John, to 
the Kingdom of Heaven; the meaning of the seizure of the king- 
dom by force; and the connection of the whole with the reply 
sent to John. The Saviour’s reply to the disciples of John con- 
sists of a report of his gracious and mighty work of life, health, 
deliverance, and good cheer on behalf of the poor, blind, deaf, 
lame, leprous, demoniac, and dead, with a caution against taking 
offense. Herein the Saviour presents himself as ever and only 
bowing down among the lowly to lift them up, and as liable 
thereby to offend the proud. The bearing of this response, dis- 
closing, as it does, the nature and quality of all the Master’s work, 
upon the violent acquisition of the Kingdom of God, of which 
assertion is made in the immediate context, seems to suggest the 
Saviour’s estimate of the contrast between the immediate and 
strenuous eagerness of needy and sin-sick souls to grasp his prof- 
fers of health and peace with the unmoved and indolent disdain 
with which his merey was met by the self-righteous and proud. 
The hunger-struck would seize with violent and eager haste what 
the sated and self-satisfied soul would decline and despise. ‘Thus 
these words bear, not so much upon the nature of the kingdom, as 
upon terms of entrance or membership. 

As to the relation of John and the prophets to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the numerous temporal terms in the whole passage 
seem to indicate that the paramount feature in the Saviour’s 
mind is that of time. In all their ministry neither the kingdom 
nor the king had yet appeared. Now, in the coming of Christ, 
their era closes and the new begins. The night has passed and the 
dawn is brightening into day. John transcends the prophets as 
the early dawn surpasses night. But John in turn is eclipsed by 
Christ. The Christ inaugurates the kingdom, as the sun brings 
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in the day. Thus John’s light pales, while the glory of Christ in 
his kingdom is heightened with a continual increase. 

Thus this passage tells us that the Kingdom of Heaven 
emerges first in Christ, and that only lowly souls partake its bliss. 

9. In Luke vin. 1, 2, we are told of a second tour of the 
Galilean towns in which the theme of the Lord’s announcement is 
again said to be the good tidings of the Kingdom of God. Aside 
from the Parables, which may be fairly embraced within this 
period, the Gospel records make mention of three references to 
the kingdom by Jesus during this tour, viz.: in Luke xi. 20, xii. 
31 and 32. Of these three allusions the last two merely mention 
the kingdom as worthily commanding supreme attention and de- 
sire, and as the free gift of the Heavenly Father to the followers 
of Christ. The remarks in Luke xi. 20, with the context, present 
a passage of commanding importance, though extremely difficult 
of certain elucidation. ‘They embody Jesus’ reply to the blas- 
phemous charge by the scribes that his ejection of demons was due 
toa confederacy with the head of the demoniac realm. This re- 
the ejection of 





ply contains, among other items, these three: 
demons by Christ in evidence of the overthrow of Satan, the con- 
tributing agency of the Holy Ghost, and the disclosure hereby of 
the near presence of the Kingdom of God. The question here 
paramount in interest and importance is as to the precise purport 
of éf0acev. oes it declare that the kingdom is immediately 
impending, soon to appear, or plainly apparent, actually here? 
New Testament usage declares for the latter sense, most dis- 
tinetly in IT Cor. x. 14, and in I Thess. ii. 16. But further, does 
the term declare the kingdom completely established, fully come, 
or only completely certified and assured by evidence of essential 
and initial signs foretokening the nature and certainty of its per- 
fected sway? This question must be held for final reply until 
light is gathered from all the Gospel teachings about the “ com- 
ing.” But whichever conclusion results, the evincing sign, upon 
which the Saviour’s utterance wholly turns, must not be over- 
looked. The ejection of demons by the energy of the Spirit of 
God discloses that the kingdom is here. The overthrow of Satan 
and the operation therein of the Holy Ghost must be counted 
in, then, as essential integers in any full description of the King- 
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dom of God. Nor should the bearing here of the temptation in 
the wilderness, into which he was led by the Holy Ghost, and from 
which he emerged triumphant and unscathed, with its unique 
and almost unparalleled significance for this study, be overlooked 
or underrated. 

10. The Saviour’s teaching in parables by the sea, replete, 
as it is, with instruction upon our theme, may properly be reck- 
oned as the fruit and culmination of the influences operating 
through this second Galilean tour. Copious streams of peasant 
life, unstopped and set in motion during this circuit among their 
homes, now flowed about his presence by the sea and eagerly 
sought to touch the boat in which the Master sat, while he con- 
versed with such wonderful simplicity and originality and charm 
about the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Preliminary remarks deserve to be made about this form of 
teaching. It was designedly esoteric. It dealt with mysteries. 
It involved a judicial concealment of the interior purport of his 
message from those without, by reason of their sinful insensibility 
to his truth; and a gracious unveiling and elucidation thereof to 
such as had eyes to see and ears to hear. This fact registers a fatal 
and widespread misapprehension of the tenor of Christ’s instruc- 
tion about the Kingdom of God. ence, accurately and de- 
cisively to appreciate the Saviour’s thought upon this theme, we 
must study, not his “times,” but these, his parables. But we 
must again remind ourselves in our examination of these ex- 
quisite symbols of his truth, that they deal with mysteries, and 
that to most of them no exposition is attached. 

(a) The parable of the sower presents three pre-eminent 
themes:— the seed, the soil, and the harvest, lodging the em- 
phasis upon the second. It says that the seed, which is the “ word 
of the kingdom,” or “ word of God,” though snatched away from 
mistaken and unbelieving hearts by Satan, though failing to en- 
dure resultant afflictions in fickle, shallow, and irresolute souls, 
though choked in others by this world’s anxiety, deceit, pleasure, 
and wealth — when understood, believed, and firmly held in 
honest and good hearts, secures salvation and fruit. 

Tn this figure it is plain that the chief concern is with the 


human conditions upon which the kingdom’s life depends, though 
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the activity of Satan in antagonism to the kingdom, and the con- 
trast of the kingdom and “ this world ” are not to be overlooked. 

(b) In the symbol of the wheat and tares the Saviour pro- 
claims that at the consummation of this aeon the lawless children 
of the Devil and the righteous children of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, who have hitherto mixed in the Kingdom of Christ, will be 
separated by the angels of the Son of Man, the former to be cast 
into the torment of fire, the latter to shine as the sun in the King- 
dom of the Father. 

Simple and plain as this utterance seems, its grasp and scope 
are positively stupendous. Its period traverses an entire aeon. 
Its arena embraces an entire universe. Its actors hail from all the 
realms of moral being known to man. Its ethical ideals, en- 
deavors, and culminations are as comprehensive and startlingly 
unlike as it is possible for intelligence to conceive. In reality it 
is a universal philosophy of universal history in matchless epit- 
ome. 

Specially noteworthy for this study are the chief actors,— 
Christ, and the Devil; the chief qualities,— lawlessness, and 
righteousness; and the chief and culminating event,— the judg- 
ment, with its divine allotments at the end. Also, the mention of 
a Kingdom of Christ, of Heaven, and of the Father. Are they 
in every particular the same? Also, the fact that the “seed,” 
which in the former parable was the “ word ” is in this the “ chil- 
dren ” of the kingdom. 

(c) The four following parables have come to us without a 
key. In the illustration of the mysterious growth, preserved to 
us by Mark, every element is uncertain or ambiguous. The prime 
emphasis, every way, seems to be upon the growth, spontaneous, 
mysterious, hidden, transcendent, non-human, divine. Man does 
not cause it, he does not aid it, he cannot even understand it. The 
mystery, thus, is also an essential feature. The whole, then, may 
be summarized thus:— 

The consummation of the Kingdom of God is attained in a 
mysterious and superhuman way. 

(d) Inastatement of the import of the parable of the mustard 
seed much definite assertion is venturesome. The parable affords 
for topics of study the minute seed, the developing growth, and 
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the sturdy wide-spreading branches of the full-grown plant; pos- 
sibly also the nesting birds. The point of the parable does not 
seem to be in the seed alone, nor alone in the ripening plant, nor 
merely in the growth as growth; but rather in the extent of the 
contrast between the small, particular seed and the fully unfolded 
plant. An infinitesimal thing may in the end attain a command- 
ing stateliness and strength. 

Thus understood the parable declares that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, though inconsiderable now, will in the end stand forth 
in a consummate majesty. 

That the process of growth should also find place in the lesson 
derived is quite possible, though quite unlikely. The gathering 
of the birds is most probably a mere subordinate touch, designed 
to enhance the impression of the contrast between seed and tree. 

(e) In the parable of the leaven, with its three elements of 
meal, the leaven, and the change, we have in essentials problems 
seemingly quite similar to those in the parable of the mustard 
seed. Possibly the nature of the leaven may lead one to say that 
the eminent feature in both is not the extent of the growth (in 
the mustard), nor of decay (in the meal), but only of change. An- 
other inquiry arises from the nature of the leaven. Does it sig- 
nify change in the form of decay, or change in the interests of 
life? In either case the extent of the change is a difficult fact to 
correlate. It seems, therefore, almost necessary to conclude that 
in this symbol neither the nature nor the extent of the change, but 
nerely the change as change, is the feature designed by Christ to 
attract our eve. Thus read its teachings would say that the King- 
dom of Heaven is a pervasive, transforming force. At best it is a 
blind parable, not easy to correlate with the others of the group, 
and to be led into a final summary only in the light of teachings 
more certain and precise. 

(f) In the two parables of the treasure and the pearl the chief 
feature is plainly the value. The chief distinction lies as clearly 
in the manner of the finding,—in the one case, by chance and with 
surprise; in the other case, by conscious and earnest search. The 
further elements of value, joy, and cost are common to both. 
The contrasted elements of surprised discovery and_ resolute 
quest are very suggestive. In one case an invaluable prize, gath- 
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ered and treasured without any effort or thought on the finder’s 
part, is of a sudden unexpectedly disclosed to his eye. In the 
other case he is persistently and consciously seeking for the prize 
which he ultimately finds, though in this case also the pearl is 
not in any sense a product of his skill. It also is found, perfect 
and entire, the finished product of a skill transcending his power 
or ken. The teachings of the two may thus be properly merged 
into one:— 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a finished and perfect prize of 
unequalled beauty and worth, deserving most diligent quest, 
obtainable only at supreme cost, and a source of supreme and un- 
failing satisfaction and joy. 

(gy) In the parable of the net, with which this series comes to 
a close, we have again a key. The constituent features are the 
net, the cast, the haul, the selection of the good, the rejection of 
the bad, the angels, the torment, and the end. The culminating 
feature here is clearly the final discrimination. In the body of 
the parable proper there is distinct statement of a diverse quality 
and a two-fold destiny, the mention of each being equally evident 
and pronounced. But in the appended key the mention is con- 
fined to one, thus:— 

In the Kingdom of Heaven at the consummation of this aeon 
the angels shall separate the wicked from the righteous, and cast 
them into the torment of fire. 

In this parable it is unmistakable that the judgment and doom 
of the evil constitute the commanding theme. Noteworthy also 
are the date, the moral qualities, and the definite articles, “ the” 
lake, and fire, and weeping, and gnashing. 

(h) A comparative study of the outstanding features of these 
exquisite symbols of the kingdom, with a view to their mutual 
adjustment into a final harmonious whole, will make any student 
pause. The group, taken entire, displays a perplexing congeries. 
The various illustrations present an area into which one enters, 
as in the tares; an object which one may take in hand, as the 
treasure and pearl; an influence or force or transforming power, 
as the leaven and the living seed; as perfect and ready to hand, 
like the finished pearl; a development and change, like the seed 
in fertile soil; an activity, present and current, like the seed pro- 
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ducing sixty-fold; an activity, future and final, like the judgment 
in the tares and the net; conditions that seem solely human, like 
the allusions to righteous and wicked; conditions that appear 
purely divine, like the mysterious growth and perfect pearl; a 
Kingdom of the Son of Man, in which for a time are found the 
children of the evil one; and a Kingdom of the Father, in which 
only the righteous and glorified shall ever have place. 

The various distinct and constant coefficients for which place 
must be made in a final summary are the various agencies, God, 
Christ, Satan, angels, and men; the various qualities, good and 
bad, righteous and lawless, evil and honest; the various activities, 
hostile or codperative, on the part of Satan, angels, and men, and 
the salvation and judgment on the part of God and the Messianic 
KXing; the period and process of transformation and change; and 
the date and act of perfect consummation at the end. The final 
word upon all these themes will be possible only after the survey 
of the Gospel material is complete. 

11. Luke ix. 57-62 presents to us a problem that comes near 
to being the most bafiling in all the series of questions connected 
with the study of the Kingdom of Heaven, viz.: its relation to 
“this world.” Two men are introduced here who purpose to fol- 
low Christ, the one by Christ’s eall, the other as a volunteer, after 
they have attended to certain home duties, the one his father’s 
burial, the other some disposition of business affairs. In each 
vase the Master seems to disapprove the desire, and this in such a 
way as to seem to declare the kingdom and these worldly interests 
not only diverse, but even wholly incongruous. This relation- 
ship of the two is the one and only question of this passage. 
Nothing is said of the nature of the kingdom. In studying this 
problem it may be premised that possibly the teaching here is in 
no sense general. It may have been designed for these two men 
alone, and even for these two men only in this particular crisis of 
their lives. In that case all will be readily understood. If, how- 
ever, it is judged that we have here an intimation of a general 
rule, then there rises the general problem of the relation of the 
kingdom to this world’s affairs, a problem that requires to be 
made the subject of a special essay later. 

12. In Matt. ix. 35 we are apprised of a third tour of the 
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Galilean towns, during which, again, the Kingdom of Heaven is 
spoken ot as the prevailing theme. In the period of this tour the 
only explicit tidings of the kingdom which are preserved to us 
connect with his words in commissioning the twelve. And in 
this charge the only specific utterance upon our theme is the di- 
rection, according to Luke, to “ announce ” the kingdom, and ac- 
cording to Matthew, to “announce” the kingdom as “ near.” 
In the same discourse the disciples are told that they will 
not “end” their tour of the cities of Israel “until the Son 
of Man come.” Precisely what is meant by the “ nearness” of 
the kingdom, and also by the “ coming ” of the Son of Man, and 
how the two are related in the intention of Christ and in the 
understanding of the twelve we are not distinctly told. Judg- 
ment hereupon can be best ventured only at the end of this Gos- 
pel study. Two distinct and difficult questions appeal to us 
for answer: How is it that the kingdom can still, in this third 
tour of Galilee, be heralded only as “ near’? And in what sense 
can the Son of Man, who is already at the opening of this tour 
evidently here, be still spoken of as yet to “ come ”’? 

But, further, we are to note that the announcement of the 
kingdom was to be the prevailing theme. The sum of what they 
were directed to say and do, therefore, may illumine our study. 
This total proclamation and activity summarizes as follows:— 

The twelve are equipped, emboldened, and commissioned to 
meet the need and antagonism of men by announcing to loving 
Lelievers, with greetings of peace, miracles of healing, and prom- 
ise of rewarding honor and life, that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand; and by predicting for rejectors of their persons and word 
a final doom of disgrace and death. 

Questions that arise here are the relation of present healing 
and peace to futwre honor and life in the kingdom; the relation of 
“reward ” and “ gift’; and the bearing of the mass of opposition, 
indicated in the hatred of “ all ” men. 

13. The confession of Peter, recorded in Matt. xvi. 13-20, 
stands somewhere about midway in the transit from the summit 
of popular favor, reached in the feeding of the five thousand, to 
the final departure from Galilee for the cross. The full sense of 
his allusion to the kingdom is best gathered from the following 


summary :— 
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Jesus, the anointed Son of God, after eliciting from the di- 
vinely instructed Peter a confession of faith in his divine nature 
and Messianic office, declares him the blessed foundation of his 
impregnable church, and vests him with the authority and the 
heavenly ratification of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Chiefly notable herein are the clear distinction and the close 
relation of “ heaven” and “ earth,” the preéminence of Christ, 
the investment of Peter, the bearing of the confession, the impo- 
tent onslaughts from Hades, and the close sequence of his allu- 
sions to his death and resurrection. Various teachings, only sug- 
gested here, must wait for full authority upon other passages, 
though the inference here that the Kingdom of Heaven is some- 
what “in heaven ” is almost irresistible, while yet essential activ- 
ities of the kingdom are delegated to earthly authority. 

14. Peculiarly striking, by virtue of content and context, 
are the words of Christ six,(eight, Luke) days before the transfig- 
uration, as found in each of the three synoptists. In close con- 
nection with most impressive words about his own death and 
resurrection and future coming in glory, and the glory of the 
Father and the angels for judgment, and about the value of the 
human soul, the danger of its ruin, and the need of utter self-de- 
nial and discipleship of Christ, he announces that some of his 
disciples shall not die till they see the Kingdom of God (Luke), 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom (Matt.), the Kingdom of 
God fully come (perfect) in power (Mark). 

The most notable element here is again the reference to a 
“coming ” both of the Kingdom of God and of the Son of Man in 
his kingdom as still future, though this future is distinctly said to 
be near at hand. Two questions rise. When in the lifetime of any 
of the disciples was this in any sense fulfilled? And was this early 
coming identical with the “ coming of the Son of Man in glory,” 
mentioned in the preceding context?. This problem also calls 
for a special chapter, correlating all Gospel intimations about the 
“coming ” of the kingdom and of the Son of Man. 

15. In Matt. xviii. 1-5 is presented a scene embodying in- 
struction upon the conditions of entering or attaining dignity in 
the kingdom. These are said to be transformation into childlike- 
ness and humility and lowliest service of all. In a word it teaches 
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that the Kingdom of Heaven can he entered only by persons of 
sincere lowliness and love. 

It should not be overlooked that “ receiving ” Christ seems 
in this and its parallel passages to be an alternative term equiva- 
lent to “ entering the kingdom.” 

16. In close context with the last passage is the teaching 
in Mark ix. 42-50 that it is better to enter the Kingdom of God 
maimed than to enter Gehenna whole. This, again, is a matter of 
conditions, though of the negative class. Any hindrance to enter- 
ing the kingdom, at whatever cost, must be removed. 

Two matters are to be marked in this passage. The alterna- 
tive issues of human life are the Kingdom of God and Gehenna. 
And entrance into “ life ” is in this passage an undoubted equiva- 
lent for entering the kingdom. 

17. Matt. xviii. 23-35 gives us another parable that is indeed 
hardly a parable, its purport is so clear. The sum is as follows:— 

By a very forcible illustration Christ shows that any one seek- 
ing forgiveness of his Heavenly Father for enormous iniquity 
must himself show forgiveness toward his fellow-sinner for any 
personal offense. Again, a matter of conditions. Such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But the further teaching seems certainly 
involved that obtaining divine forgiveness is equivalent to enter- 
ing the kingdom. 

18. The teachings about the kingdom in the mission of the 
seventy are very like those in the mission of the twelve, except for 
the very essential difference in date and the consequent variation 
in setting and in relation to events in the experience of the Lord. 
The appointment and activity of the seventy connect immediately 
and impressively with the final progress to the cross. It involved 
resolution and insight and skill sufficient to thread and order a 
way among jealous, self-righteous, and mighty contemners and 
detractors of his aim through to perfect consummation of his work 
in the redemptive passion of the cross and the gracious enthrone- 
ment in glory and life. With set face and resolute heart, and 
imperial, inflexible will he overbore and outgeneraled all author- 
ities and powers and forced the issue of his life at the place and 
period of his choice. With this in view he conceived and con- 
ducted this mission of the seventy in which they heralded again, 
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as in the mission of the twelve, the near approach of the Kingdom 
of God. ‘The other questions here are essentially the same as 
those in the mission of the twelve. 

19. ‘To the inquiry in Luke xiii. 23 whether the saved are 
“ few,” Jesus replies:— 

The Kingdom of God will receive into a saved state of festal 
fellowship all earnest seekers of its bliss who urgently strive to 
enter its narrow gate; and will exclude into a state of bitter tor- 
ment all negligent and self-confident souls who work unright- 
eousness. 

Again, a matter of conditions. Additional elements here are 
the equivalence of “ entering the kingdom ” and “ being saved ”; 
estal ele- 


the clear conception of the kingdom as an area; the f 
ment; and the element of judgment. 

20. Similar to the last passage is the sum of the parable in 
Luke xiv. 15-24. Both passages are a vigorous blow at Pharisee- 
ism. In the one here cited Christ responds to the careless beati- 
tude of a fellow-guest upon any who eat bread in the Kingdom 
of God by a parable, showing that these festal joys will be shared, 
not by those first called and boastfully anticipating its honors, on 
account of their pride and selfish worldliness, but by those of 
acknowledged humility and need. 

21. Very similar, again, to this is the passage in Luke xvi. 
14-17, where thoughts and expressions occur like those in Matt. 
xi. concerning John and the seizure of the kingdom since his day 
by force. It is a matter of conditions, and may be stated thus:— 
The self-righteous are an abomination to God. But the King- 
dom of God is gained by such as, from a humble sense of need 
and penitent sense of sin, strive to enter therein. This elucida- 
tion is mostly a matter of inference, and may be wrong. But no 
other seems sufficient. 

22. Hardly any passage is more frequently upon the lips of 
men discoursing of the Kingdom of God than Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
The essential topics for our study are the nature of the Pharisee’s 
inquiry; the sense of the term “ observation ”; the sense of the 
clause “among you ”; and the relation of these two verses to the 
following paragraph. 

The inquiry hailed from men whose antagonism to Christ was 
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open, persistent, and fierce. They were in no accord with his 
mission and endeavor. ‘The kingdom which he announced they 
disdained to enter or seek. ‘The allusion in his reply to their “ ob- 
servation ” was a thrust which makes plain disclosure of their 
untriendly spirit. Its reference is not at all to an honest search, 
but to the hostile and secret pursuit and observation of “ spies.” 
Never to such attention would the Kingdom of God come clear. 
The true signs of its presence in the tidings of grace for the hum- 
ble, and its verdicts of judgment upon the self-righteous, though 
continually apparent in their very midst, they mistake and over- 
look. This seems the gist of his reply to the Pharisees. 

Then, however, he turns to his followers and discourses upon 
the false and true signs of the future “day” and “ coming ” 
of the Son of Man. In the mind of the Master the connection of 
these replies seems vital and sure. The whole, vv. 20-27, would 
then summarize as follows:— 

The coming of the Kingdom of God, tokens of which are al- 
ready at hand, far from corresponding with the earthly anticipa- 
tions of hostile Pharisaie spies, will, after an interval of busy life 
for the world, suffering for Christ, painful delay for his follow- 
ers, and many false alarms, be a plain, sudden, final, and brilliant 
revelation of the Son of Man, involving immediate destiny of 
salvation and life for the self-denying, and immediate doom for 
those who love themselves. 

The chief inquiries here are as to the identity of the coming 
of the kingdom and the coming of the Son of Man; the sense in 
which the kingdom is said to be “ among ” the Pharisees; the rela- 
tion of this presence of the kingdom to the postponement of the 
day of the Son of Man until some period subsequent to his pas- 
sion; the assertion of prevailing misapprehension about the com- 
ing; and the relation of this passage to Matt. xii. 28. All turns 
here upon the full meaning of the “coming,” upon which final 
judgment is deferred until the matter is carefully treated in a 
special essay. 

23. Attached to the teachings about marriage, divorce, and 
adultery, in Matt. xix. 3-9, is a statement about the kingdom to 
the effect that its conditions of entrance involve that adultery 
should be avoided, even if it involves the estate of the eunuch. 








This paragraph is of doubtful interpretation. It may be 
merely a statement of fact as to the judgment and practice of 
certain exceptional men. Indeed it is that. But whether it is 
designed by the Master to convey his own judgment is uncertain, 
though he seems to view it with approbation. In any case and at 
most, it is merely a statement of negative, though severe, condi- 
tions. Thus viewed, the problem about abstention from marriage 
is involved, and hence requires no special discussion. 

24. When the Lord receives and blesses the little children, 
as stated in Mark x. 13-16, he declares that the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven belongs to little children, and is entered only by the childlike. 

This is another teaching about conditions. The chief prob- 
lem is to decide just what childlikeness involves in an adult. 
Humility, obedience, trust, sincerity are qualities that suggest 
themselves. This matter is best decided only after an exhaustive 
study of the conditions. It is notable here how the children 
have, the childlike receive, and also enter the kingdom, all of 
which raises curious questions about its nature. It seems to be 
an area entered; and it seems to be a possession taken in hand. 

25. The scene with the rich young man, presented by all the 
synoptists, is one of the most valuable in all the Gospel records. 
Tt records a discussion over the conditions of attaining eternal 
life, and is occasioned by a moral youth’s declining to accept the 
blessing at cost of the partition of all his property among the 
poor and enrollment among the followers of Christ. Among the 
elements of the discussion the goal sought is exhibited with un- 
usual fullness and variety. It is termed “ eternal life,” something 
“in the world to come,” “ being saved,” “ treasure in heaven,” 
“the Kingdom of God,” and, in the case of the disciples, author- 
ity to judge. And, what is of special moment to observe, these 
terms seem to be either elements in or alternative descriptions of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. If this is true, we find here an answer 
to many questions not definitely pronounced upon in other pas- 
sages as to the nature or content of the kingdom. 

The other element of paramount significance here is the ex- 
hibit it makes of conditions. They are very sweeping and severe, 
involving the recognition of our fellow-man in matters of purity, 
property, life, truth, and station, to the extent of utter self-denial 
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and love, coupled with supreme love for Christ and his Gospel 
and reign. lImpressively related to this in the conference be- 
tween Christ and his disciples is their response of despair over 
the impotency of all men to meet these rigorous rules, and the 
Saviour’s allusion to the adequate assistance of God. 

It can all be formulated thus, forming one of the fullest and 
most precise outlines anywhere possible to find:— 

The heavenly treasure of salvation unto eternal life in the 
Kingdom of God in the world to come, with a hundred-fold of 
earthly treasure in the present time, may be gained by all, even 
the last in station and hope, on condition of leaving, for love of 
Christ and by the aid of God, all earthly possessions in utter de- 
nial of self and love for fellow-man. 

Further matters demanding not to be overlooked are the 
sharp distinction made between heaven and earth, and between 
this and the coming aceon; the closely related allusion to a regen- 
eration, and to a session of the Son of Man'upon a throne of judg- 
ment. 

26. In inseparable sequence upon the latter passage is the 
parable in Matt. xx. 1-16 of the laborers in the vineyard. The 
nerve of the parable lies in the jealous protest of persons who have 
earned a full day’s wage against equal payment of those who have, 
-arned only the wage of an hour. It is the old problem of condi- 
tions, whether merit or grace. Christ teaches that in the King- 
dom of Heaven the first are’ last, the last first. That is, on the 
basis of earnings and due the full day laborer stands “ first,” and 
the hour laborer “ last”; but on the grounds of gratuity and grace 
the hour laborer stands “ first,” and the day laborer “ last.” 

The whole therefore places the kingdom upon the platform 
of gratuity, not of due — another most telling thrust at Phari- 
seeism. 

27. Still again, in the remarks of Jesus upon the request 
from the family of Zebedee for prime honors in the kingdom, the 
discourse turns upon conditions. Particularly noteworthy is the 
Saviour’s subversion, not the development, of the ordinary and 
prevalent habit and tendency of men. The sum is this:— 

In the Kingdom of Heaven grandeur and primacy accrue to 
such as exhibit a self-denial and lowliness and love like Christ. 
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28. The parable in Luke xix. 11-27 was occasioned by the 
anticipation of the people that, in his drawing near to Jerusalem 
in his impressive, formal progress, the Kingdom of God was soon 
and suddenly to appear. To correct this he affirms the follow- 
ing :— 

After a period of forbearance, probation, and delay, because 
of the absence of the king in a far land to receive his dominion to 
himself, the Kingdom of God shall be revealed and established 
under his hand, in rewarding his good and faithful and fruitful 
servants with favor, honor, and power; and in devoting the faith- 
less and rebellious to utter loss and death. 

The striking features here, both apparently made so by dis- 
tinct intent, are the distant location and the future appearing of 
the kingdom. Important, also, are the implication that the ap- 
pearing of the kingdom in the return of the king will be a final 
culmination of present history; and this in the forms of judgment 
and reward. 

29. In the scene of the triumphal entry the salutations of 
the welcoming throngs include allusions possibly bearing upon 
the theme in hand. Those allusions are not from the lips of 
Christ. They are the utterances of Jews, trained and inspired 
by Hebrew covenant and prophecy and song. It is fairly ques- 
tionable whether they deserve a place in this study. They sum- 
marize thus:— 

In fulfillment of prophetic Scripture, Jesus concludes his 
impressive progress through the land and solemnizes the day of 
Jerusalem’s visitation and peace by entering the holy city amid 
royal formalities and Messianic salutations as King of Israel, Son 
of David, and Viear of the Heavenly King. 

At least here is a full and formal assertion of Messianic rank 
and proffer of Messianic aid, met, on the part of Jewish leaders, 
with a brusque and blind refusal and scorn. 

30. In the parable of the two sons sent into the vineyard to 
work, Matt. xxi. 28-32, explained as it is by a key, the Lord af- 
firms, with allusions to rejection of righteousness in impenitence 
and unbelief, and to believing publicans and harlots, that the 
Kingdom of God is for converted sinners, not for backsliders from 


the truth. 
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31. The parable of the wicked husbandmen combines an un- 
usual fullness of instruction with unique perplexities. It brings 
us light regarding a prolonged absence of the king, and an ulti- 
mate return to Judgment. But it raises questions about a pre- 
vious possession, wicked neglect, judicial withdrawal, and new al- 
lotment, which are extremely hard to solve. It also seems to con- 
fuse the nature and significance of the conditions, in lodging 
its possession with those who yield no fruits, and reinvesting it 
with those in whom conditions (“ fruits’) are yet to appear. If 
the “ gift” of the kingdom may be interpreted as an entitling, 
most would come clear. The parable asserts that:— 

The Kingdom of God will be taken away from those who 
selfishly withhold its fruits, despise God’s messengers, and slay 
his Son, and given to a nation yielding its fruits. 

32. The parable of the marriage of the king’s son is packed 
with interest. It speaks of a king, his son, a feast, a primary call, 
a subsequent call, a rejection, an immediate, resultant judgment, 
a third call, and a final judgment and exclusion of such as are not 
fully conformed to the conditions of the feast. The most emi- 
nent feature is the final festal scene with its interjected act of 
judicial exclusion. The import of the whole runs thus:— 

The Kingdom of Heaven, after the destruction of those who 
selfishly slay its heralds, and lightly decline its special call, and 
after subsequent general proffer to all conditions of men, is 
finally consummated in the exclusion into darkness and bitter 
pain of the many who neglect the terms of its appeal, and in the 
royal festal delight of'all the elect who accept and conform to its 
eall. 

33. The teaching in Mark xii. 28-34 describes a scribe who 
fully recognized and approved the spiritual conditions and es- 
sence of the Jewish law as thereby “ not far ” from the Kingdom 
of God. It is, then, a statement of conditions whose sum is em- 
bodied in the Mosaic Law, resembling thus the teachings to the 
rich youth. 

34. In Matt. xxiii. 13ff. the stress is upon the character of 
the Jewish legalistic scribes, who, by their deceit, cruelty, selfish- 
ness, pride, and false worship of God, obstruct the way into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Such deserve the doom of Gehenna. This 
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may mark the culmination of our Saviour’s onslaught upon the 
prevalent religious teachers and tenets of his time. It shows a 
wide and fatal divergence between his view of the kingdom and 
theirs. As such it is a chapter of immense importance. 

35. The discourse recorded in Matt. xxiv. and parallels, to- 
gether with all the scattered allusions by our Lord to the oceur- 
rences clustering at the “ end,” requires a separate and elaborate 
essay. The problems calling for treatment are the inner and 
original relationship of the various sources; the occasion eliciting 
the long address; the precise scope and point of view of the dis- 
ciples’ inquiry; the relation of the fall of Jerusalem to the Par- 
ousia in the light of Matt. xxiv. 34; the explanation of the strik- 
ing repetitions; the temporal and genetic connection of the 
various elements; the adjustment of Christ, on the one hand, to 
the disciples, and, on the other, to subsequent history; and the 
relation of the judgment and evangelization, unfolding during 
this age, to the judgment and salvation announced for the close. 
Only the conclusions of such an essay can be stated here. A 
careful study discloses that the elements of this main discourse 
are clustered; that in the two interior clusters the evangelization 
of the world and the desolation of Jerusalem are the two main 
transactions; that all the other elements, up to the Parousia, are 
subordinate and dependent; that these lesser events mostly have a 
vital relation to the main unfoldings of judgment and grace; and 
that the temporal references and relationships in the discourse 
are in the main very elastic and vague, and hence impossible of 
full and sure historic identification. In the light of these con- 
clusions the whole ean be briefly stated thus:— 

To the disciples’ inquiry, “ When shall the Parousia and the 
consummation of these things be?” the Lord responds: “ The 
consummation shall be in the Parousia, or glorious and sudden 
appearing of the Son of Man, when the infliction of wrath upon 
Israel and the proffer of grace unto the Gentiles shall be com- 
plete.” 

36. Matt. xxv. is plainly a culminating chapter in the study 
of this theme. It likens the kingdom again to a feast, with prime 
emphasis upon an awaited “ coming ”; and again exhibits its full 
appearing and activity in a final, universal, impressive announce- 
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ment of absolutely diverse awards. Thus, as so many times, the 
festal and the judicial features gain commanding prominence. 
The conditions which these paragraphs underscore are watehful- 
ness, faithfulness, kindness. ‘The issues are festal joy, abundant 
reward, inheritance of the kingdom, and eternal life on the one 
hand; and exclusion, impoverishment, and eternal torment in 
darkness and pain. The sum of it all is this: — 

The Kingdom of Heaven is the glorious, royal, and angelic 
coming of the Son of Man to receive into the festal joys and re- 
wards of eternal life the faithful, merciful, and watchful; and to 
dismiss into the outer torment of darkness and eternal fire, with 
the Devil and his train, the faithless, merciless, and accursed. 

The prime, integral features are the conditions, the coming, 
the feast, the doom, and the apparent finality. 

37. At the institution of the Eucharist the Lord intimates 
that the kingdom is yet to come, that it is to inelude a feast, that in 
the interval our observance is to be without his personal participa- 
tion, but that at the kingdom’s appearing the Master is to join in 
the festal joys, thus:— 

In the Kingdom of God, which is yet to come, there is to be 
a full festal fellowship of Christ with his disciples. 

38. In Luke xxii. 24-30, on occasion of a strife among his 
disciples for first place, the Master says that:— 

In the Kingdom of Christ, allotted him by the Father, humil- 
ity and conquest of temptation are the conditions of sitting at his 
feast and judging on his throne, thus giving instruction again as 
to conditions. 

39. In John xviii. 33-38 Christ testifies before Pilate that he 
is verily king, though his kingdom is not of this world, is not to 
be established, extended by any force of arms. 

This is an impressive scene, in which Christ’s words seem ab- 
solutely deliberate, and as such have simply tremendous signifi- 
cance and weight. They raise the whole perplexed question of 
methods and nature of the Kingdom of God. They call for most 
studious correlation with all other teachings upon these features 
of this theme. 

40. Nothing in the Gospel remains, but the petition of the 
thief on the cross, and the statement that Joseph of Arimathea 
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was “expecting” the Kingdom of God. To the prayer of the 
thief that he might be remembered by Christ on his entrance 
into his kingdom (literally his coming in his kingdom) the Say- 
iour replies, “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” plainly 
yielding nothing positive for our study. 

The remark about Joseph is important as showing that he 
looked for the kingdom as something yet to come, after the death 
of Christ. 

41. Final Summary. These paragraphs have yielded a 
striking variety of themes embodied in a striking variety of terms. 
A careful examination of all these items, one by one, discloses 
amid the manifoldness of terms a measurably manageable list of 
prevailing and essential themes. Each of these themes presents 
numerous phases whose full display requires an extended state- 
ment. At the same time the ultimate outcome of a minute indi- 
vidual treatment of these several themes will in most cases suffer 
condensation into a single sentence, or clause, or even a single 
word. The brief summary appended herewith is the issue of the 
most minute discussion and adjustment of the entire material 
made evident in this whole inquiry. The summary is introduced 
by a few statements, more broadly indicating its contents; and 
followed by an enumeration of the leading problems calling for 
more or less extended discussion. 

The study of the kingdom brings into view a marvelous inter- 
play of agencies. Its exhibit of man is most impressive. He is 
shown as swelling with pride, selfishness, and disdain; impious 
with blasphemy, rebellion, and unbelief; inhuman in hate, im- 
purity, and deceit; likened to tares and wolves; inspired and pos- 
sessed by the malignant energies of the Satanic realm; mistaking 
the person, obstructing the progress, plotting the death, and be- 
wailing the return of the Messiah; and passing from the upper- 
most seats of self-righteous pride to the uttermost infamy of 
wickedness and woe. Freely mingling with the multitude thus 
described there come to view the publican and prodigal and dying 
thief; the leprous and lame and blind and poor; the lunatic and 
demoniac and dead; the bereaved and disheartened and forlorn; 
the loving and beloved; the believing and obedient and true; the 
suppliant and expectant and watchful souls who welcome and 
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follow and cherish the Lord, and with melting penitence, whole- 
souled faith and burning love hang upon his words, partake of 
his grace, receive lis pardon, anointing, and law. We are also 
apprised of the presence and havoc and torment of the demoniae 
bands; and the daring, treachery, and power of Satan, their mys- 
terious prince, as he assails the Lord, obliterates his word, and 
sows broadcast his iniquitous seed. In close and strenuous con- 
flict with this demoniac realm and its Satanie head this study 
again and again presents the Holy Ghost, through whose agency 
Satan first assailed the Lord, and by whose aid the demons were 
expelled. While moving amid all scenes, with a simplicity and 
majesty evervwhere and altogether unapproachable and unique, 
we are shown in every scene and impressed at every turn with 
the presence and power of him who was the humble son of Mary, 
the rightful heir of David, the anointed Herald, Redeemer, and 
Prince, the incomparable Son of Man, the adorable and only be- 
gotten Son of God. And as we listen to his words and observe 
his conduct of the programme of his reign, we see him vest with 
special power the confessing Peter, the entire twelve, and even 
the seventy; and learn that in the end, when the tares are to be 
destroyed, the wicked to be east out, and the final summons of his 
final session to go forth, bands of holy angels are to be employed. 
While, finally, in and through it all, the kingdom is named the 
Kingdom of God, his being the seed from which it grows, his the 
bounty that provides the feast, his the mercy that sends the re- 
deeming lamb, and the vision and fellowship with him being the 
felicity which culminates the whole. Thus the agents operant 
in the evolution of the Kingdom of Heaven embrace all moral 
beings known to man. 

The consummation of the kingdom includes and opens to our 
view wide areas of thought. One theme easily central and form- 
ing an essential integer amid the whole is salvation. The blessing 
herein conveyed is said to embrace a hundred-fold in this present 
life; a deliverance from every hurt, from all demoniac rule, from 
guilt and sin; an anointing with the Holy Ghost; a supreme en- 
richment and glory and joy; a festal fellowship with Christ and 
the patriarchs, and with all the goodly company of Christ’s re- 
deemed and anointed guests; a condition of harmony and peace 
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within a horizon of fadeless light; an ingathering of a goodly 
harvest; and the full possession of the gift of eternal life. All 
this in brief can be said to be salvation, with its essentially two- 
fold aspect of deliverance from harm and sin and woe, and estab- 
lishment in an eternal fellowship of perfect glory, sanctity, and 
joy with God and all the saints. 

Another theme, almost continually paired with this in these 
kingdom sections, is judgment. One element prevalent here 
throughout is a bitter and surprising abasement. The rich are 
injpoverished, the strong are dethroned, the proud are brought 
low. In elose fellowship is the thought of exclusion. Repeat- 
edly in these kingdom passages men of certain qualities are said 
to be * cast out ” from the splendor and honor and happy fellow- 
ship of the feast into anguish, torment, and night. Every con- 
quest over demons, with its involved confusion of their realm, 
finds its chief signiticance here. And the final fellowship in woe 
of evil men with these inalignant and imprisoned powers declares 
the farthest extremity of their fate. Closely, even organically, 
connected with this ultimate doom is the passing judgment on 
the Jews. 

These different ultimate conditions of glory and shame are 
continually described as conditioned upon the contents and qual- 
ities of human life. Those who enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
are repeatedly evincing a deep and humbling sense of unworthi- 
ness and need. Its first proffer is to the penitent. In the closing 
scene it admits a dying, self-condemning thief. Its good tidings 
are always for the poor. It unbars its strongholds and conveys 
its treasures and pearls to such as urgently besiege its gates 
and freely part with all they have in a supreme endeavor and 
with a supreme desire. Publicans enjoy its fellowship. Harlots 
are bathed in its light. It yields easy admission to the little chil- 
dren and to the childlike of every age. The maimed in every 
member may be received, but no offending part can pass its gates. 
Its favored membership must never decline the utmost test of self- 
abnegation. Its betokening title in every life is the symbol of 
the cross. Its gracious pardon is for those who forgive, its founda- 
tions are for such as work righteousness and obey, its visions are 
for the pure. Tts harvests and feasts, its rewards and thrones are 
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for those who resolutely believe, endure, and overcome. Peni- 
tence and faith, equity and love, lowliness and Godly fear — 
these are the terms entitling to its joys. 

Conversely, the causes of rejection lie in the nature and be- 
havior of men. The haughty and heartless and insincere who con- 
temn the majesty and authority and messengers of God, who pa- 
rade and proclaim their own superior worth, who despise the per- 
son and ignore the need of their fellow-man, and who attire their 
daily lives in a tissue of hypocrisy and untruth, have no place 
among the reverent and lowly and saintly guests of the radiant 
Christ. They love this world; they love themselves supremely. 
They resent the cross, they disdain the merey, they deny the 
royal reappearing of the Lord. They consort with Satan and his 
demons in obstructing the Saviour’s programe of righteousness 
and grace. Their inmost governing impulse does not codperate 
with the Saviour’s wish for inmost reverence, mercy, purity, and 
truth, and hence the awful issue of their career. 

The themes thus selected and set forth with this brief, ex- 
haustive collation of Gospel teachings, constitute the main frame- 
work of a final statement. Numerous other phases of a subsidiary 
nature, though vet of weighty purport, will necessarily be in- 
volved in a final correlation. The full discussion of several of 
these will require special and separate essays. The outcome of 
these several extended discussions is here also had in mind and 
embodied in the following summary :— 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a majestic programme of judg- 
ment and grace, foretold and awaited by Hebrew prophecy and 
faith; inaugurated in the initial Christian age by the divine 
Messiah, on the one hand through mighty deeds and words and 
gracious pledges and gifts of healing, redemption, forgiveness, 
and peace for all who humbly repent and obey; and, on the other 
hand, through his resistless rebuke and repulse of all who oppose 
and reject his reign; wnfolded through the passing aeon in the 
punishment of the Jews and the evangelization of the world; 
and consummated at the “end ” in the glorious appearing of the 
Lord with an angelic train to cast forth all who work iniquity into 
an endless night of woe, and to gather the children of the king- 


dom into the festal fellowship of eternal life in Tleaven. 
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Or, more briefly: The Kingdom of Heaven is the inaugura- 
tion in the earthly ministry of Christ, the repeated subsequent 
application during that ministry and since, and the full and final 
culmination at his glorious and heavenly appearing, of the prin- 
ciples of his Messianic reign as Saviour and Judge. 

The more extended discussion in succeeding papers will treat 
of the problems of Merit and Mercy; Presence and Coming; Re- 
ceiving and Entering; Apocalypse and Growth; Heaven and 
Earth; Ethies and Pageants; Jesus and John Baptist; Christ and 
his Times; Gospel and Prophecy; The Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit; The Messianic Consciousness; Eschatology and Criticism 


of Sources. 
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POWELL’S PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION. 


It is gratifying to see a new book on a topic in dogmatic 
theology which is not only very old, but, in the view of the aver- 
age man, very recondite and insoluble. For it indicates that the 
extreme reaction against dogmatic speculation has perhaps been 
reached. Mr. H. C. Powell’s work is a noteworthy production. 
[t follows, to be sure, Canon Gore’s book on the same general 
topic, and contains a critique of it. But it is much more elaborate. 
Whatever judgment any one may reach as to the correctness of 
the main position which is maintained, the treatise must be pro- 
nounced to be one of exceptional ability and importance. As the 
sub-title indicates, the subject is discussed with especial reference 
to the relation between our Lord’s divine omniscience and his 
human consciousness. After a general statement in the introduc- 
tion of the kenotie views of Professor Godet and Canon Gore, the 
author, in Book I, takes up the psychological questions which 
underlie the problem, for the purpose of defining the difference 
between the human and the divine method of knowing. He finds 
that in human cognition an essential feature is the law of success- 
ive attention, that there is accordingly a necessary limitation in 
our knowledge, and that God’s knowledge must radically differ 
from man’s as to its extent, its perfection, and its character. The 
conclusion reached in the general psychological discussion is then 
applied to the more immediate question under consideration, viz. : 
The relation between Christ’s human consciousness and his om- 
niscience. It follows from the previous deductions that there 
must be between these two the same difference in kind as between 
God’s knowledge and man’s knowledge in general. The author 
then takes up the problem of this difference as related to the 
single personality of Christ. Tere is where he indicates bis prin- 
cipal aim and displays the greatest degree of originality. After 
a survey of the ancient conceptions and treatments of the topic 
of personality, he undertakes to define what it is. He considers 
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the three possible views: (ad) That there is no Ego distinct from 
the phenomena of consciousness; () that, if there is a distinct 
Ego, nothing can be known about it; (¢) that there is an Ego dis- 
tinct from the phenomena of consciousness, testified to by con- 
sciousness itself. The latter is cogently argued to be the only 
legitimate conclusion. This Ego, though in ene sense insepa- 
rable from the nature with which it is associated, is yet separable 
in the sense that it cannot be identified with body, soul, or spirit. 
The Ego cannot be cognized apart from the phenomena of con- 
sciousness for the obvious reason that it is unique, and cannot be 
compared with anything else; yet it is that which sets the faculties 
into operation. Applying now this analysis to the problem of 
the Incarnation, Mr. Powell says: 

“This, then, is what we believe to have taken place at the Incarna- 
tion: God the Son took our nature into indissoluble union with his 
Self; he made himself its Ego. In doing so he acquired the power of 
thinking, willing, and acting in the same way and under the same 
structural conditions and limitations as belong to all men as men. He 
made himself subject to all such feelings, sufferings, and temptations 
as men quad men are subject to. 2... And, on the other hand, he 
entered into this sphere without importing into it that which would 
have changed its character, which would have made it not a sphere 


of human experience, but a sphere of divine experience. .. . Our 
Lord . . . became the Ego of two spheres —the divine and the 
human. . . . Our Lord entered only personally into the lesser 


sphere, without carrying his divine attributes into it, and without 
changing its essential nature, as truly as he was eternally, and did not 
cease to be, in the greater sphere. How one and the same person could 
be simultaneously in two spheres of being, entering perfectly and un- 
confusedly into what belonged to each, it is indeed hard to conceive. 
But here we touch at one point upon the mystery of the union of the 
Infinite with the Finite. a mystery which is assuredly not peculiar to 
our subject or to relevation, but which is a mystery of the universe ” 
(pp. 178-176). 

A faint analogy to this mystery, however, is suggested in the 
two forms of consciousness — Understanding and Imagination — 
into which a man is “able to enter, not merely suecesively, but 
‘ = : Sens : 
simultaneously.” In Book IT the subject is diseussed from a the- 
ological point of view. Christ is considered as Revealer and Re- 
deemer, and the necessity of divine and human attributes in each 
of these functions is shown. Then the kenotie theory is taken up 


and stated, and a particular examination is given to Phil. ii., 7. 
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The theory is pronounced inconsistent with God's immutability 
and with the general evidence of the Gospels. The history of 
opinion on the kenosis is sketched, the result being that the theory 
never obtained any prominence until the present century. Book 
IIT takes up more in detail the evidence of the Gospels, and dis- 
eusses Christ’s human knowledge, his knowledge of facts and 
events, and particularly his saying respecting the day of final 
judgment. In conclusion some inferences are drawn concerning 
Christ’s knowledge of the Old Testament. 

This summary gives a poor conception of the value of the 
book. The argument against the kenotic theory is certainly very 
thorough and conclusive. And however true it may be that the 
problem under consideration involves insoluble difticulties (this 
is admitted by the author himself), a candid reader ean hardly 
help feeling that this development of the Chaleedon formula pre- 
sents a distinct advance in Christological science. Criticism will 
most naturally be directed against the attempt to set forth how 
one Ego can simultaneously be the personal center of two dis- 
tinct. consciousnesses. This is the keynote of the treatise; but 
whatever weakness may be found in the effort to expound the 
mystery, it must be confessed that no other theory which recog- 
nizes the real elements of the problem is less free from vulnerable 
points. One may simply deny that Christ was in any genuine 
sense (divine, or one may, on the other hand, so assert his divinity 
as to fall into docetism; but if both the humanity and the deity are 
to be held, it is diffieult to find any more satisfactory dogmatic 
statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation than the one pre- 
sented by Mr. Powell. 

CHARLES M. MEAD. 


The Bible Illustrator, by Rev. J. S. Exell, in general is much more 
of an expositor and much less of an illustrator than its title would lead 
one to suppose. The volume on IT Corinthians is no exception to the 
series. It may, consequently, commend itself to a higher class of pulpit 
workers and serve them in a much more helpful way than otherwise 
would be the case. And yet in so far as it reproduces for the preacher 
the sermons of other preachers it is a danger to him in the way of 
So we warn our brethren 
$2.00.) 


making his own work a secondhand affair. 
even while we recommend the book. (Revell Co.. pp. xi, 542. 

The Principle of the Incarnation, By H. C. Powell. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 483, $4.00. 
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Tolstoi’s Gospel in Brief is presented as an effort to win back to 
Christianity the vast number of educated men, who, feeling themselves 
out of sympathy with the dogmatic formulation of Christianity, have 
turned aside from the reality itself. The reason for the existence of 
such a class must lie, the author says, not in the teachings of Jesus, 
whether God or man, but in the conflicting interpretations which have 
been placed upon them by the church councils and by the Apostles 
themselves (pp. 11 ff.). Men have killed Christianity by proclaiming 
their doctrines as the teaching of Jesus. All variant understandings 
of Jesus’ thought are, therefore, to be cast aside. He gives, acecord- 
ingly, a paraphrase of all the Gospels which contains the simple and 
unbiased teaching of Jesus. All passages which would ‘* complicate 
its exposition are set aside; such as John the Baptist’s conception and 
birth, his imprisonment and death; Christ’s birth and His genealogy; 
His mother’s flight with Him into Egypt; His miracles at Cana and 
Capernaum; the casting out of devils; the walking on the sea; the cursing 
of the fig tree; the healing of sick, and the raising of dead people; the 
resurrection of Crist Himself; and, finally, the reference to prophecies 
fulfilled in his life’ (p. 5). This teaching so presented is the light 
which alone gives meaning to life. This constitutes Christianity. (ef. 
pp. 8f., 15ff., 18ff.) In so far as Tolstoi would find in Jesus’ teaching 
the norm of all the thinking and living which could call itself by Christ's 
name, evangelical Christianity would appear to be in substantial accord 
with him. The question, hence, arises, Where is Tolstoi’s trouble? We 
seriously misread the book unless the difficulty is that the author will 
not make Jesus’ teaching simply the norm of Christianity’s thought, but 
the sole content of it; so that neither the Churches nor the Fathers, nor 
the Apostles themselves have any right to add to it in the way of their 
own teaching, even though it be proclaimed in the name of the Holy 
Ghost (10ff.).. This sounds quite familiar when one has read Wendt and 
Watson. Tolstoi will show then what the teaching of Jesus really is. 
This teaching he gives in the twelve chapters which form the body 
of the book, and in two additional chapters termed “ A Prologue,” and 
“A Summary.” In reading these chapters one is compelled to the view 
that the impulse controlling the interpretation has been to present as 
religion a life as far as possible removed from the national evils which 
surround the Russian. This is, perhaps, most evident in chapters IV 
and VII. But the whole treatment has the marks of being the de- 
liverance of a man who is in bitterness against the social and political 
conditions by which he is surrounded, and by no means the unbiased, 
simple presentation of what Jesus said. Can it be that Tolstoi has 
fallen into the errors of those he so severely condemns and his at- 
tempted statement of Jesus’ teaching is really proclaiming his own be- 
liefs and claiming that they are the views of Christ? We have no in- 
tention to belittle the skill with which in places he brings the words of 
the Master to bear most practically and sensibly upon life, notably in 
chapters V, VI, and VIII. But with the good there is mingled so much 
of evil that we sometimes feel that there is nothing in the word “ Gos- 
pel,” as he uses it, but the fantastic. For example, the interpretation 
of the lifting up — or the setting up, as he would call it -—of the Son 
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of Man, given in Chapter X, is as strange a thing as we have read. 
“To set up the Son of Man means to live by the light of the under- 
standing which is in men, to follow this light into more light. . .. . 
to be like the father, good; and that not only to those who love us, 
but to all men, even to those who do us harm” (pp. 209f.). The claim 
presented in the * Prologue” chapter that Jesus has replaced the be- 
lief in an objective God by the “ understanding of life,’ makes it difficult 
to understand just where Tolstoi-ism ends and Pantheism begins. Per- 
haps there is no distinction between them, and perhaps the holding 
of such a pantheistic view is, after all, the natural development to its 
logical results of a Gospel which is supposed to be nothing but ethics, 
pure and simple. Life is the problem, love is the solution, and man who 
lives and has the power to love is God. Why not? Surely if we play as 
freely with exegesis as Tolstoi does and work as marvelously with 
interpretation, there is nothing to prevent it. As a whole the book 
presents an interesting study of what we may expect from an extreme 
working out of the tendency to confine Christianity’s theology to the 
Gospels and gather up its authoritative summation into the Sermon on 
the Mount. Whether this is justified by what Christ himself teaches 
us, to Say nothing of what the Apostles claim, each one must determine 
on his own responsibility, and determine by a careful and thorough- 
going study of the New Testament itself. We shall be glad to see 
such study. It has never been anything but a blessing to life and 
thought when men have come to the Scriptures, and without such a 
coming there never has been any great forward movement in the 
Kingdom of God. (Crowell & Co., pp. xi, 226. $1.25.) 

It is, perhaps, not too late to give a good word — which we are quite 
willing to do — for the volume of Monday Club Sermons on the Sunday- 
school Lessons for the current year. Teachers who work hard among 
the barren wastes of lesson leaves and quarterlies, and struggle over the 
tiring tasks of Inductive Courses, only to get sometimes small thanks 
for what they bring to their classes, be it never so good, will find prac- 
tical help to their thinking and often real inspiration to their teaching 
in what these wise and earnest ministers have given them for the 
Sundays of the year. (Cong. S. S. and Publ. Soe., pp. 387. $1.25.) 


Jesus Christ before His Ministry is the first of three volumes by 
Professor Edmond Stapfer, translated by Louise M. Houghton, on the 
Person, authority, and work of our Lord. It is an attempt to recon- 
struct the environment of Jesus’ childhood, boyhood, and youth, and to 
deduce therefrom his experiences, beliefs, and personal characteristics. 
The work, however, is disappointing, for it adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of the times which it pretends to describe, or of the Christ which 
it aims to portray. Besides, the point of view of the author and his 
judgments are often faulty. The chapters, for example, on Jesus and 
the Pharisees, and Jesus and the Essenes, are glaring distortions of 
the known facts as embodied in the extant sources bearing on the sub- 
ject. We trust the two remaining volumes may prove to be an advance 
upon this one. (Scribners, pp. 182. $1.25.) 
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We have read with decided satisfaction the little volume by our 
friend and former colleague, Prof. A. C. Zenos, now of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, entitled a Compendium of Church History. To 
tell the story of the Christian church, even in outline, within a com- 
pass of 334 small pages, is a formidable undertaking, but Prof. Zenos 
has brought to his task his well-known qualities of clearness and com- 
pactness of statement; and the result is an admirable little text-book 
for student use. We know of no volume of its exceeding brevity that 
gives so full and clear, and, on the whole, so satisfactory an outline of 
the story of the Church. In dealing with the many thousand facts 
and persons that the volume treats, it is not surprising that in a few in- 
stances Prof. Zenos falls into error, but such blemishes are compara- 
tively rare and do not seriously impair the general usefulness of the 
work. (Presb. Board of Publication, pp. 334. $1.00.) 


Our attention is naturally most attracted by the leaders of a great 
movement, like the Reformation; but the story of the lives and work 
of their humbler associates in its progress is often scarcely less in- 
structive than the history of its chief men in making plain to us the 
character of the age and the modes by which new types of thought 
are spread. Such an illuminative study of one of the lesser Reforma- 
tion laborers is that by VProf. Georg Loesche, of Vienna, entitled 
Johannes Mathesius; ein Lebens und Sitten-Bild aus der Reforma- 
tionszeit. Mathesius, the first extensive biographer of his friend and 
master, Luther, was, like Luther, a Saxon, born nearly twenty-one 
years later than the great reformer. A student in the Catholic uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt, swept into the contest between Romanists, 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Anabaptists in Bavaria, he was brought to 
a full acceptance of the Lutheran Reformation by the perusal of Luther’s 
sermon on Good Works, in 1526, entered into the stimulating religious 
and scholastic life of Wittenberg itself in 1529, and became the warm 
personal friend of the leading Lutheran Reformers. In 1552 Mathesius 
began his work at what was to be the scene of his life-long activity, 
the new, bustling mining town of Jonachimsthal, in Bohemia, as the 
head of a flourishing school, but the desire to preach the Gospel was 
strong upon him, and, in 1540, he was back in Wittenberg, a member 
of Luther’s household, and a participant in those remarkable conversa- 
tions about Luther's hospitable dining-table. In 1542 he was ordained 
by Luther’s own hand, and from that time till his death, 1565, he was 
the chief pastor and the reformer of the section of Bohemia in which 
Joachimsthal lies. 

Such, in the briefest outline, is the story told by Prof. Loesche; but 
he has told it not merely after thorough examination of the sources 
of Mathesius’s history, but with a readableness and a wealth and 
picturesqueness of detail that makes the book not merely the personal 
history of a reformer, but a treatise of more general value as illustrat- 
ing the workings of the powerful personality of Luther upon those 
brought in contact with him, and the noble type of piety which his 
faith engendered in others. As such, it is a contribution of worth to 
the larger history of the Reformation. 
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Not the least laborious portion of Prof. Loesche’s workmanlike vol- 
umes is the more than 800 pages in which he gives a careful analysis 
and criticism of Mathesius’s sermons, addresses, verses, letters, and 
liturgical directions. Altogether, Prof. Loesche has given us a most 
satisfactory picture of the man and of the age. (Gotha: Perthes, 1895, 
2 vols., pp. xxi, 639; iv, 467.) 

Gustav Freytag’s Martin Luther, translated from the German by 
Henry E. O. Heinemann, is not a life of Luther, but a number of 
sketches, relating to some of the more interesting events of that 
life. The natural chronological order is not always preserved. But the 
presents a very interesting and readable picture of the great 


There is given in full Myconius’ account of his dealing 


book 
teformer. 
with Tetzel in the matter of indulgences, and Kessler’s narrative of 
his meeting Luther when he was going in disguise from the Wartberg 
to Wittenberg. The translation seems, on the whole, to be well done; 
yet very frequently one detects traces of the fact that the translator 
is a German, e. g., “the knight fights his last feuds for the son of the 
peasant ” (p. 61); “during all that time he would stand alone .. . 
since 1518 with Melanchthon ” (p. 33). Whether the version of Luther’s 
famous utterance at Worms, “ Here I am (instead of stand), I cannot do 
otherwise,” etc., is owing to a mistranslation, we cannot tell. The 
book is furnished with more than two dozen of illustrations. (Open 
Court Pub. Co., pp. 130. $1.00.) 

Students of the beginnings of New England Congregationalism will 
be grateful to Edward Arber, the veteran English historian and an- 
tiquarian, for his volume, entitled The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606- 
1623 A.D., as Told by Themselves, their Friends, and their Enemies. No 
such painstaking or valuable study of the Pilgrim beginnings has ap- 
peared since the late Dr. Dexter laid down his pen. The volume, as its 
title indicates, is essentially a collection of extracts from such con- 
temporary documents, tracts, and narratives as illustrate early Pilgrim 
history, illuminated with brief comments of great value by the compiler. 
Few of these documents are absolutely unfamiliar; but under Mr. 
Arber’s careful winnowing they yield much that can fairly claim to be 
new. This is notably the case regarding the early history of John 
Smyth and his relations to the Scrooby Church, the death of Francis 
Johnson, the efforts of the English government to arrest William Brews- 
ter, and the sorrowful experiences of the London-Amsterdam Church. 
Altogether, it is a volume which® no student of the minuter history of 
the period will wisely overlook. (.ondon: Ward & Downey: Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. x, 654. $2.) 

The story of the life of a good man, if told with vividness and 
fidelity, is always an inspiration. The new Biography of Dr. Charles 
F. Deems is a useful and uplifting book, made vivid by containing a large 
amount of autobiographical material, felicitously expressed, and made 
fairly complete by the affectionate care of the two sons who have 
edited the volume. Dr. Deems’ life covered an intensely interesting 
period in our history — from 1820 to 1893 — and it was his fortune to be 
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settled chiefly in the South prior to the War, and subsequently in New 
York City, thus being identified with both South and North. In New 
York he founded the strong enterprise known as the Church of the 
Strangers, the money for securing whose edifice came from the famous 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and for over twenty years Dr. Deems re- 
mained the energetic, wise, and devoted pastor, zealous in all good 
works, fearless as a preacher, tenderly beloved by hundreds of friends 
The narratives now gathered of his work as clergyman 
and editor are fresh, picturesque, and instructive. No 


and followers. 
and as author 
attempt is made to pass a critical judgment on Dr. Deems’ mind, char- 
acter, or work, but facts of many sorts are skillfully marshaled so as 
to give the reader the means of forming his own estimate. The volume 
is tastefully printed, and has four excellent illustrations. (Revell Co., 
pp. 365. $1.50.) 

Dr. G. A. Gordon's little book, entitled Jmmortality and the New 
Theodicy, can be recommended to those who wish to get in small com- 
pass the determinative theological positions of this influential writer. 
Space will not admit any full discussion of his views. They are frankly 
and aggressively (the author would probably say progressively) unor- 
thodox, so far as theology is concerned. In the realm of philosophy, 
especially as related to sensationalism and paralytic skepticism, his 
criticisms are acute and valuable. He is openly universalistic and de- 
terministic. He would not, however, promulgate universalism as a 
theological dogma, and he roots his determinism in the goodness of 
God (p. 96 ff). In this work he limits his field by exclusion of seripture. 
The argument of the book is substantially as follows. Science is dumb 
respecting the question of immortality. The most it has done or can 
do is to present a problem. “ The belief in immortality seeks its pre- 
“The belief stands or falls with the moral 


minise in philosophy * (45). 
The three grand positions from which faith 


idea of the universe . . 
ina hereafter for man would seem to follow are the moral perfection of 
the Creator, the reasonableness of the universe, the worth of human 
life; for if the first is true, if God is absolutely good, the other two 
must follow ” (p. 43). The recognition of the validity of such an argu- 
ment will depend on a clear view and thorough-going application of the 
principle of the absolute goodness of God. It is illogical to limit this by 
the Old Testament idea of the “remnant” or the Augustinian or Cal- 
vinistic idea of “ election,” or by any theory that restricts man’s op- 
portunity for salvation to this life. These “rend asunder the ethical 
idea of God.” The doctrine of evolution has changed our idea of man- 
kind. ‘* No intelligent person who for an hour takes in the new situa- 
tion, and allows it legitimate influence on the mind, can ever again 
support the traditional idea which limits God's saving interest in the 
race to this earth ” (p. 82). Such a statement. it must be said, is either 
pure arrogance and bald discourtesy, or else a juggling with double 
faced phrases; it reminds one of Haeckel in his most supercilious mood. 
The doctrine of Evolution. Dr. Gordon holds, combined with that of the 
absolute goodness of God. lends of necessity to that of immortality. 
The absolute moral purpose of God in the universe must eventuate in 
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the victory of the divine goodness. This the author recognizes is de- 
terminism and urges that “the question at issue is not between de- 
terminism and indeterminism, but between moral and immoral forms 
of that sovereign conception ” (p. 98). Truly conceived ‘* determinism 
and freecom come near being but different sides of the same truth ” 
(p. 99); because * determinism is nothing other than the victorious march 
of the divine persuasions in behalf of the highest good of mankind ” 
(p. 100). Man’s resistance to these persuasions is due to “ the irration- 
ality he has brought up with him from the animal world. . . . . . 
This is simply the defect of man, the irrationality, out of which 
come all the retarding forces of humanity” (p. 101). The realiza- 
tion of this moral purpose for man requires human immortality. 
There is a saying that, a good many years ago, used to be quite 
frequently quoted, that ‘the difference between a Unitarian and a 
Universalist was this; the Unitarian said he was too good to be damned, 
and the Universalist said God was too good to damn him.” Dr. Gor- 
con has combined the two views thus baldly expressed into an argu- 
ment for immortality conditioned on God's absolute goodness and the 
certainty of the realization of the perfection of each individual man. 
We feel bound, lest readers should have forgotten it, to repeat that Dr. 
Gordon protests against the “ identification of the scheme here advanced 
with the doctrine known as universal salvation” (p. 96). The differ- 
ence, however, appears to be not so much one of result as one of pro- 
cess. . 

Any book which helps to a clear idea of the present tendencies 
of theological thought among us is of value, and it is as a contribu- 
tion to this end that we welcome Professor R. M. Wenley’s book on 
Contemporary Theoilogu and Theism. The title indicates the twofold 
division of the book. In a brief introductory chapter he divides Ger- 
man theology into two different camps.— the Ritschlians, and those 
opposed to them. There are wide differences between individuals of 
the latter class, but they have certain philosophical doctrines which 
are common and are opposed to those of the school of Ritschl. His 
classification of English and American theological writers, under these 
two rubrics, is interesting and suggestive: but too summary to be more 
than that. Having thus classified contemporary theology into ‘ specu- 
lative’ and Ritschlian, he expounds and criticises in turn the views 
of each school. The Gifford lectures of Otto Pfleiderer and Edward 
Caird supply him almost exclusively with his text for handling the 
speculative school. His treatment of this class of thinkers is fair, 
temperate, and discriminating. The chief criticisms he urges are the 
excessive intellectualism of religion as conceived by them leading 
“towards a conclusion that the keen in intellect are blessed, not that 
they stand in no need of the kingdom of God. but hecause they are 
equipped to take it by force of argument” (p. 60): and the reduction 
of the element of “ personal religion ” to a minimum in the relation of 
the individual to Christ. In his exposition of Ritschlianism he draws 
almost exclusively from Ritschl and Herrmann, with a preponderance 


of quotation from the latter. Here. too. his exposition is. in the main, 
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quite fair in its statement of the influence of Kant and Lotze, and in its 
presentation of particular positions. In his criticism, however, he 
does not follow the same method of sympathetic apprehension of the 
point of view criticised, which characterized his treatment of the op- 
posing school. While he acknowledges more fully than is sometimes 
done some of the excellences in the Ritschlian position, he advances 
objections to the philosophical position of the school which would 
seem to indicate a persistent misapprehension of the elaborated view 
of such a writer as Kaftan, for example, as representative of their 
mood of thought. The author’s discussion of the attitude of these two 
schools of thought to the theistic problem is interesting. The question 
of God being the meeting point of philosophy and theology, he ex- 
amines in turn the view of Agnosticism and speculative gnosticisin. 
His treatment of both Spencer and Hegel has many keen, bright things 
in it. He finds the solution of the theistic problem in the idea of the 
human personality. The ideas of transcendence and immanence are 
both present in the human personality. There is present the con- 
sciousness of what Iam, and of what I ought to be, of myself as I am, 
and of my ideal self. This gives us the key to the transcendence and 
the immanence of the divine personality. God to be truly thought 
must be thought as personal, and, therefore, both as transcendent and 
immanent; God cannot, however, be conceived as transcendent to him- 
self. Our conception of God must, from the necessity of human nature, 
be incomplete, “So,” the author urges, ‘‘ we proceed to an interpreta- 
tion of the divine nature, which, indeed, preserves the characteristics 
of personality, but which at the same time mirrors them as recombined 
in such fundamentally different — yet, in the circumstances, impera- 
tive — relations that an all-embracing being shows in dim outline, to 
whom, because we conceive something of what he is, we aspire in lowly 
reverence ” (p. 185). Such a conclusion seems hardly to justify all the 
sharp things said against the metaphysical judgments of the school of 
Ritschl. The style of the book is for the most part clear and readable, 
considering its compression. There is, however, a certain “ slap-dash ” 
quality in the presentation of conclusions, and an occasional straining 
after unusual, rather poetical, phraseology, which neither makes the 
writer’s thought clearer nor commends it to sober judgment. On the 
whole, however, it is an earnest, serious-minded attempt to reach an 
opinion as to the nature of God on the basis of an examination of es- 
sential elements in the human _ personality. (Seribners, pp. x, 202. 
$1.25.) 

The Rey. P. C. Wolcott has published a pamphlet, having for its 
purpose to find out What is Christian Science? Rejecting as absurd 
its metaphysical and theological basis, he is led to recognize the reality 
of its therapeutic efficiency in many cases. He believes that “the Chris- 
tian scientists haye hit upon a principle of great importance and wide 
usefulness, of the very nature of which they are ignorant, a principle 
which they associate with theories which are both false and irrelevant ” 
(p. 47). This principle, so far as it is anything different from the heal- 
ing effect of a quiet mind and a general tendency of nature to produce 
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cures of itself, is the principle of hypnotic suggestion. The little book is 
a candid eriticism and a frank effort to find what the good is that has 
made the “ Science” so potent in men’s minds. (Revell Co., pp. 65. 
15 cts.) 

Dr. Edward F. Williams, in his Christian Life in Germany as seen in 
the State and the Church, has endeavored to set forth the various forms of 
Christian work and the general condition of the Christian Church in Ger- 
many. It is a sympathetic, painstaking effort to tell the truth and to 
do justice to the better side of the religious development of a nation 
which is too often looked on as nearly destitute both of theological 
othodoxy and of practical piety. Any one who desires to get informa- 
tion concerning the facts in the case will find them here well presented, 
and may be surprised to learn how much is going on in Germany of 
which he never dreamed. We can cordially recommend the reading 
public to consult this book. A few inaccuracies and slips have struck 
the eye, as e. g., the name “ Ludwig” is printed * Ludvig; Gustavus 
Adolphus is half Germanized in Gustav Adolphus: Rothe is called 
Roethe. In the index there is nothing to indicate that the book con- 
tains anything about the great and important work of the deaconesses. 
Wichern’s Rauhes Haus is translated “ Rough House,” though, in spite 
of its appearing to mean that, the name originally came from the 
name of the owner of the first house used for his mission. (Revell Co., 
pp. 820. $1.50.) 

In his book on Modern Methods in Church Work, Rey. George White- 
field Mead has produced a work which will be heartily welcomed by 
many. It is an attempt to bring into reasonable Compass an account 
otf some of the newer methods of work recently adopted by many 
churches. Information only accessible by wide observation, or by cor- 
respondence with churches, is here furnished. Although it cannot claim 
to be a full exhibit, it can claim to be a pioneer book in its field. One 
notices the absence of some things which he would expect to find in 
many of the chapters, but Mr. Mead has made a very judicious selec- 
tion in order not to render his book too large. The methods mentioned 
are those chiefly of the * Institutional Church,” although many of the 
churches quoted do not bear that name. He has some sensible criti- 
cisms of the terms ‘* Free, “ TInstitutional.”” He prefers the 
term “ Open,” as expressing his idea, but gives an inadequate reason for 
his preference. The principles of the aggressive type of church he is 


“ec ” ” 


* Open, 


urging are 1, Evangelism; 2, Consecration; 3, Ministration: 4. Adapta- 
bility; 5, Extension; 6, Organization. The scope of the book will be 
best seen by noting some of the subjects discussed:—reaching people out- 
side the church, personal work, reaching strangers at the services, the 
ushers’ association, the men’s Sunday evening club, the Sunday evening 
service, the after meeting, the “ Pleasant Sunday afternoon,” young 
people's societies, the prayer meeting, open-air preaching, country evan- 
gelization, men’s clubs, athletics, literary societies, entertainment 
brigade, industrial classes, 


courses, Woman’s work. boys’ clubs, boys 
relief work, loan associations and provident funds. the free-pew sys- 


tem, ete. There are other topics discussed; but this enumeration gives 








some idea of the scope of the book. One will be disappointed with the 
meagre treatment of some of these topics, and one in search of full and 
special information on some particular branch of work will not be 
satisfied. The object of the book is to give a general conception of the 
variety and efliciency of institutional methods of work. It would have 
been a great addition to the value of the book if suggestions as to 
further sources of information had been appended to the different chap- 
ters. Other books in the line are likely to follow, discussing these sub- 
jects more amply, but we would commend this as suggestive and stimu- 
lating, especially to those not familiar with the various methods of 
some modern churches. (Dodd & Mead, pp. 355. $1.50.) 


In his little booklet, The Christian Life, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
now of Providence, but formerly of Hartford, has set down in brief, 
but warm and lucid form, certain elementary thoughts about what this 
“Life” is and how it is to be lived, being a series of papers first con- 
tributed to the Congregationalist in 1896. The several chapters are en- 
titled Life, Responsibility, Prayer, Bible Reading, Church Worship. 
Christian Fellowship, The Holy Communion, Joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Every page is marked by a genuine and intense spirituality, a sure grasp 
on essential truth, and an eagerness to impart spiritual enthusiasm. 
Except for a few exuberances of rhetorical form, the book may be un- 
reservedly commended for use among inquirers and young Christians. 
(Dutton & Co., pp. vi, 110. 75 ets.) 

Practical Christian Sociology, by Wilbur F. Crafts, which appeared 
some time since, is made up of lectures delivered at Princeton, together 
with voluminous notes and appendices, including tables, dates, dia- 
grams, maps, portraits of reform leaders, ete. The main body of the 
work is occupied with the lectures on the theme from the standpoint, 1, 
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of the church; 2, of the family and education; 3, of capital and labor; 
4, of citizenship. The book does not present a very clearly developed 
or balanced discussion from the scientific standpoint. It enables the 
reader, however, through the accumulation of material, made access- 
sible by a very full index, to get at a large array of facts, a great col- 
lection of opinions, a cyclopedic mass of information, and many practi- 
eal suggestions in work. Herein lies the chief value of the work. The 
lectures do not so much develop a line of argument, or unfold Chris- 
tian principles exegetically, or discuss the philosophy of social move- 
ments; but they open up suggestive lines of investigation, and stimulate 
interest in the problems involved. The author has a rare genius for 
gathering material. but not equal ability in sifting it. The book, there 
fore, is of special value as presenting a thesaurus of information, and in- 
dicating lines of research. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., pp. 524. $1.50.) 
The volume on The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, by 
Frederic H. Wines and John Koren, has long been anticipated. It is 
the “first fruits’ of an important movement. In 1889 a group of fif- 
teen gentlemen who came to be known as the “ Sociological Group ” 
prepared papers on social themes, which were published in the Century 
and Forum. In 1898 they decided to enlarge their number to fifty. 
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and to concentrate their efforts upon the liquor problem in the United 
States. They met twice a year in New York, each paying his own ex- 
penses; but a considerable sum of money was raised to carry on their 
investigations. Four sub-committees were appointed: on the Physio- 
logical, the Legislative, the Economic, and the Ethical aspects of the 
problem. This volume on the Legislative aspects is published with the 
authority of the whole Committee of Fifty, under the special direction 
of Charles W. Eliot, Seth Low, and James C. Carter. It is understood 
that the reports of the sub-committees are to be regarded as prelimin- 
ary in their value, and only contributory of facts upon which the 
general discussion may, in the future, be undertaken by the Committee 
as a whole. It may be of interest to mention some of the names com- 
posing the committee. Felix Adler, Bishop Andrews, Professor Briggs, 
Superintendent Brockway, Wm. E. Dodge, Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. Dike, Professor Peabody, Professor Atwater, 
Jacob L. Greene, Professor McCook, Chas. Dudley Warner, C. J. 
Bonaparte, Carroll D. Wright, Dr. Gladden, Dr. Wines, Professor Ely, 
and many others. Dr. Wines and Mr. Koren, who have conducted the 
examination, gave about a year each of continuous work in investiga- 
tion: Mr. Koren in Maine, Mass., Pa., So. Car.; Dr. Wines in Mo., Ia., 
O., and Ind. Their investigations cover eight different kinds of liquor 
legislation; relate to communities which differ widely in character; 
show the enormous difficulties in the way of such researches; and dis- 
close the vital effect of local public sentiment in enforcing any sort of 
legislation. The committee have studied prohibitory legislation, local 
option, the systems of license, the licensing authorities, restriction on 
sales, druggists’ licenses, and the effect of liquor legislation on politics. 
It is impossible in a brief notice to even mention the conclusions on these 
points. The total impression of the book is one of discouragement as 
to the value of legislative enactments. The results of the investiga- 
tions in Maine and Iowa will not be welcome reading to the Prohibition- 
ists. The various license systems are hardly less objectionable, accord- 
ing to the report, because of bringing the liquor question into politics. 
With regard to diminishing the drink evil, the committee say that “ it 
cannot be positively affirmed that any kind of legislation has been 
more successful than another in promoting real temperance.” They 
do not draw the conclusion that liquor sales should be unrestricted. 
They point out the good features of various systems as experience has 
shown them. They maintain that only systematic study will dis- 
cover the best law for any community. Their presentation has made 
clear what we all know, that mere law without a sincere public senti- 
ment can have little force. The community will look with great in- 
terest for the report of the other sub-committees. The first chapter 
of this book, which gives the main results of the investigation, is pub- 
lished in the February Atlantic, and is written by President Eliot of 
Harvard. When all these reports are in we should have the most 
valuable contribution ever made to this subject. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., pp. 342. $1.25.) 


Mr. Charles Follen Palmer, in his little book on Inebriety, undertakes 
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to give “its source, prevention, and cure.” The book is carefully 
planned, typographically attractive, and contains a great deal of help- 
ful suggestion. While recognizing the moral side, the emphasis of the 
book is placed upon the physical side of drunkenness, and its source 
is found in a diseased condition of nerves, which demands treatment 
for its reformation. But the treatment recommended is not so much 
medicine as a careful regimen of life. There is in this section much 
good ethical teaching and some keen criticism. We regret that the 
book so largely ignores the Gospel, *‘ the power of God unto salvation,” 
as a remedial agent. We know that in practice it is effective. An 
interesting “diagram of the moral manifestations resulting from the 
normal and abnormal conditions of the nervous-mental structure ” is 
appended to the volume. (Revell Co., pp. 109. 50 ects.) 

The great interest in muncipal reform has called out many valuable 
of the various National 


contributions of late years. The * Proceedings 
Conferences on this subject published in the yearly volume will be found 
of great value to the student, especially the volume for 1894 giving ¢ 
very full Bibliography of the subject. Mr. Albert Shaw’s books on Eng- 
lish and Continental City Government have been widely read and give an 
exhaustive presentation of the theme, in the localities discussed. Books 
like Fiske’s Civil Government, and Conklin’s monograph furnish rudi- 
mental knowledge on the machinery of city government. Tolman’s 
“Municipal Reform Movement” gives one a good idea of the various 
methods and organizations in different cities in the United States to 
carry on a campaign of agitation. Thomas C. Devlin’s little book on 
Municipal Reform in the United States has a distinctive field. It is a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems, not a narrative of facts, nor a handbook 
of methods. It aims to point out under several topics the principles 
which should govern in the development of our peculiar problems in this 
country. He deprecates some of the hasty conclusions based on a com- 
parison with the old world governments, and shows how our cosmo- 
politan citizenship, legislative interference, unrestricted freedom, and 
urban collectivism differentiate our American problem. The chapter 
on this subject is especially valuable. In this spirit he takes up the 
subjects of Elections, Municipal and State Policy. Civil Service 
Reform in City Government, City Officers, the Press and _ the 
People, and shows certain feasible methods of amendment, and some 
guiding principles. The book is especially commendable for its moderate 
and practical tone. The author is less interested in pointing out the 
evils of our system than in suggesting practical betterment. The book 
to be profitably read should follow such books as Shaw’s and Tolman’s, 
and presupposes some familiarity with the points at issue. The work 
belongs to the valuable series on ‘‘ Questions of the Day,” published by 
the same house. It condenses into short compass wide reading, and 
will prove very stimulating to the student of municipal reform. (Put- 
nam’s Sons, pp. 174. $1.) 

The prison work of Mrs. Maud Rallington Booth has already borne 
gracious fruit, and, in a little booklet, Did the Pardon come too Late? she 
tells of one who died on the day of his promised release, possessed with 
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a strong, clear, faith. Quotations from letters emphasize the sincere 
character of this Sing Sing convict, who had found his Saviour. (Re- 
vell Co., pp. 48. 30 cts.) 

Homiletic aids doubtless sometimes serve good purpose, although 
open to large abuse. The Christian Endeavor Hour with Light for 
the Leader, by Rev. T. G. F. Hill and his wife, takes up each topic of 
the endeavor series for six months, and in two pages expounds and 
illustrates it, and adds some practical hints for the leader. The notes 
are, on the whole, very good, and the hints are suggestive for such 
as are lacking in ability to go alone. (Revell Co., pp. 68. Paper 15 cts.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Tuskegee Negro Conferences have become widely known as 
powerful means of stimulating the Negroes to self-help in various lines 
of advancement. The Fifth Conference, held a year ago, was no less 
interesting and profitable than the preceding ones, and we are glad 
that the trustees of the Slater Fund have thought it wise to print an 
account of the proceedings in a pamphlet of 27 pages. The account is 
prepared by Rev. John Q. Johnson, of the Hartford Seminary Class 
of ’°93. 

Silver Burdette & Co. of Boston have just issued the Carew Lectures 
of last year by Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., in a neat volume, with 
the title Phases of the Religious Life of New England. These lectures 
will be prized both for their able treatment of an unusual side of Puritan 
religious history, and also as probably the last literary work of their be- 
loved author. They will be reviewed in our next issue. 








Alumni Pets. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association 
was held at Hosmer Hall March 21st. Between the sessions of 
the forenoon and the afternoon dinner was served in the Seminary 
dining hall. The morning meeting was occupied with the reports 
of committees, followed by an interesting and profitable general 
discussion on the topic, “Is the Employment of Evangelists a 
Desirable Method of Promoting Religious Interest in our 
Churches?” opened by H. H. Kelsey and A. T. Perry. In the ses- 
sion of the afternoon Williston Walker made a brief statement of 
the needs of the Seminary, and C. S. Beardslee read a paper on 
the “ Kingdom of God,” having for its purpose to exhibit the ele- 
ments in the New Testament conception. 

The following officers were elected: President, O. W. 
Means; vice-president, T. M. Miles; secretary and treasurer, 
William F. English; executive committee, the officers and S. A. 
Barrett, T. C. Richards; committee on apparatus, R. Wright, F. 
S. Brewer, T. M. Hodgdon; committee on increase of the min- 
istry, A. L. Gillett, C. H. Barber, G. H. Cummings; committee 
on endowment, F. W. Greene, 8. B. Forbes, E. E. Nourse. 





Seven months of missionary service by John K. Nutting, ’36, and his 
wife, have resulted in the formation of a church in Gaza, Iowa, with 
a membership of 30. The church has been recognized by council, and a 
building costing $700 has been erected. 


The 50th anniversary of the priesthood of Rev. Dr. Augustine F. 
Hewit, ’43, superior of the Paulist fathers, was recently celebrated in 
the Paulist’s church, Columbus avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York. Dr. Hewit is one of the five original founders of the Paulist 
Order, of which the official title is The Institute of Missionary Priests 
of Saint Paul, the Apostle. This Order in some respects cultivates 
American ideas more than the other orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


An article from the January number of The Chinese Recorder on 
Communion Wine, written by Charles Hartwell, 52, has been printed 
in English in pamphlet form for circulation in this country. 
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The Fourth Church, Hartford, Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, pastor, has 
decided to remodel its present house of worship. The seating capacity 
will be increased by 200, and the proposed changes will cost about 
$10,000. The project for a new edifice is for the present set aside. 

The Williston Church, Portland, Me., has declined to accept the 
resignation of Dwight M. Pratt, ‘80, which was tendered March 7. Mr. 
Pratt has been the pastor of this widely-known church for seven years, 
during which time it has grown from the sixth to the second in size, 
with respect to membership, in the state. The present enrollment is 410. 

The Second Church, Palmer, Mass., Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, pastor, 
celebrated its semi-centennial, April 1, with appropriate exercises, both 
afternoon and evening. Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, was one of the speakers. 

The Pilgrim, an interesting monthly, published in magazine form 
by the church in Dalton, Mass., is edited by the pastor, George W. 
Andrews, ‘82. Mr. Andrews has been giving a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on The Johns of History. 

The First Church, Crookston, Minnesota, Herman P. Fisher, ’83, 
pastor, held a week of prayer in March. At the close of the week the 
congregation voted to continue the services a few weeks longer. <At 
the last communion four adults united with the church by profession. 

Taylor Church Missive, a leaflet put forth weekly by The Taylor 
Church, Seattle, Wash., indicates that the pastor, George H. Lee, ’S4, 
is doing earnest work in an important field. 

The Wirk Street Church League, an organization formed since the 
coming of William A. Bartlett, °S5, to the pastorate of the Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell, Mass., has for its chief object the interesting of all the 
men in the evening service. A special service modeled somewhat after 
the English choral service has been prepared and printed, in which the 
people can take part from the beginning to the end. 

At the annual meeting in March of the society connected with the 
Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., it was voted to increase the salary of 
the pastor, John Barstow, ’86, $8300. The year was closed with a balance 
in the treasury, and the benevolences were the largest for many years. 

Austin B. Passett, ’86, pastor of The East Church, Ware, Mass., has 
been granted leave of absence for foreign travel and study. During 
his absence the pulpit will be supplied by Almon J. Dyer, ’86. 

On March 28 Charles H. Curtis, ’86, preached his farewell sermon as 
pastor of Hassalo Street Church, Portland, Oregon, and has begun work 
as assistant pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., of which Pleasant Hunter, ’83, is pastor. Before leaving 
Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis were presented with a beautiful silver 
tea service by their former parishioners. 

The Congregationalist describes as follows the new edifice of the 
Calvinistie Chureh, Fitchburg, Mass., George R. Hewitt, °86, pastor: 
“Tt stands conspicuously on a corner lot, with a triple-arched entrance 
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on the main street. The building is of stone, Romanesque in archi- 
tecture, and contains on each side six windows, a number of them 
memorials. A great rose window, twenty feet in diameter, is placed in 
the front side. It contains a figure of the angel of the resurrection in 
the center, surrounded by other angels—the spirits of praise. The 
towers of the building are handsome additions, one being 158 feet high, 
containing a clock and bell. The auditorium is finished in birch, the 
choir gallery and pulpit in mahogany. The circular pews, upon an in- 
clined floor, have a capacity of 600, and a gallery accommodates 200. The 
frescoed ceiling and odd-shaped roof and arches are brilliantly illumi- 
nated by electric lights. The basement is finished in cypress. The chapel 
stands, as formerly, in the rear of the meeting-house, and is connected 
with it conveniently. Social and c¢lass-rooms are on the upper floor, 
and the pastor’s study is in the main tower.’ The new structure stands 
on the site which has been occupied by the church during its entire 
history of about ninety years, and was dedicated February 10. The total 
cost of the building was $70,000. 


The Third Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., William N. P. Dailey, 
*S7, pastor, organized at the beginning of this year, The Church Institute, 
the declared object of which is to promote the physical, social, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual interests of the children and young people of the 
church and Sunday-school. The Institute is managed by a board of 
directors elected by the executive committee of the Sunday-school, ap- 
proved by the Consistory. Referring to this work in his annual pastoral 
letter, Mr. Dailey says, “‘ We have taken up a new work for ‘97, unique 
in the church life of Albany. To fulfill our aim will cost time and 
money, but saved souls and better lives will be the result.” 


” 


In the book recently published, ‘* The Bible as Literature,’ Professor 
Rush Rhees, ’88, Newton Theological Seminary, contributes the chapter 
on “The Fourth Gospel.” 


Arthur Titcomb, ’88, has accepted a call to be pastor’s assistant in 
The First Church, Springfield, Mass. 


At the March meeting of the St. Louis Congregational Club, Edward 
F.. Wheeler, 89, was one of the speakers, discussing the negative of the 
question, The Advisability of more Active Participation of the Pulpit in 
Politics. 

Curtis M. Geer, ‘90, the beloved pastor of the First Church, Dan- 
vers, Mass., has resigned his pastorate, and has accepted a call to the 
Professorship of History and Economics in Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


The annual reports of the Bethany Church, Quincy, Mass., Edwin N. 
Hardy, ’90, pastor, present these facts: Twenty-seven new members re- 
ceived, the church incorporated, individual communion cups adopted, 
a branch of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip started, a training 
school for Christian service opened, Sunday-School Home Department 
organized, and special work for boys begun. The year closed with a 
balance in the treasury. 


William P. Hardy, °90, of the First Church, San Rafael, Cal., has ac- 
cepted a call to Vernondale Church, Los Angeles. 
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The church in Windsor Locks, Richard Wright, ’90, pastor, holds 
a monthly Sunday evening praise service, which is largely attended. 
Special violin and organ music are rendered. 

Lyman P. Hitchcock, ’92, has resigned his pastorate in Ellington to 
accept a call to Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ernest R. Latham, ’92, has accepted a call to a pastorate in Glen- 
wood, Minn. 


Frederick A. Sumner, ’94, Little Falls, Minn., writes as follows to 
The Record: “ Little Falls is about 5,000 in population, and the work 
here is on a much larger basis and looks toward larger results than in 
my former charge in Glenwood.” 











Deminarp Annals. 


THE CAREW LECTURES. 


The Carew Lectures for the current year were delivered by 
Professor C, C. Stearns, on the evenings of March 23d and 30th, 
Apmil 6th, 7th, and 13th. The general theme of the lectures was 
“ Biblical Ideas in Early Christian Art.” The first lecture spoke 
of the general subject of Early Christian Art, accentuating its 
genuine artistic value in spite of its necessary crudeness and lim- 
itations. In the second lecture the Christian frescoes in the 
catacombs were described, exhibiting their essentially Christian 
motive. The third lecture treated of the vitri, the miniatures, 
and early mosaics. In the fourth lecture was given a description 
of Christian art as shown in the sareophagi; and the last dealt 
chiefly with the representations of the Lord’s Supper. The leec- 
tures were profusely illustrated by lantern slides and drawings, 
and proved of great interest. The final lecture appears among 
the contributed articles. 


The spring vacation was from March 18 to Mareh 22. 


The students have put the tennis courts in order, the schedule has 
heen arranged, and the courts are in almost constant use. 

At a special meeting of the Students’ Association held April 6, the 
committee on the revision of the constitution made its report, which, 
with slight modifications, was adopted. The most significant change 
in the new constitution is the provision for a joint committee of Faculty 
and students, one of whose duties it shall be to enlist the students in 
voluntary Christian work. The system of committees has also been 
simplified and systematized. 


The students were invited to the art lectures in the chapel on 
Saturday afternoons in January. The first two were by Dr. J. C. Van 
Dyke, who spoke on Fifteenth Century Paintings in Italy, and The 
Making of Pictures. January 28, Miss Clara Wilson, lecturer at the 
Academy of Design and Cooper Union in New York, gave a lecture on 
Modern French Painters, while the address the following week was by 
Caryl Coleman, whose subject was Picture Windows. 

Two interesting lectures by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of 
the New York Tribune, were given under the auspices of the School 
of Music, February 13 and March 9. The first was on Folk-Song in 
America, illustrated by Mrs. Krehbiel. In the second he discussed 
the topic, How to Listen to Music. Miss Hamilton and Miss Bissell 
assisted him. 
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Feb. 26, Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist of Boston, gave a 
pianoforte lecture-recital, which was largely attended. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, a meeting in commemoration of the 
birth of Philip Melanchthon was held in the Chapel. Dr. Hartranft 
delivered a scholarly address on the work of Melanchthon, paying 
special attention to the conditions of his times, his relations to Luther, 
and his contributions to the thought of the world. 

Tuesday evening, March 2, Rev. John IF’. Genung, Ph.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College, delivered an exceedingly able and in- 
structive lecture, his theme being The Minister’s Relation to Literature. 
He discussed the literary dialect and idiom as a means of finding men, 
the distinctive spirit of literature, and how it should color the minis- 
ter’s attempt to reach men, and the literary sense and habitude as an 
element in the minister’s culture. At the close of the lecture, the Am- 
herst men in the Seminary entertained Prof. Genung in the room of 
one of their number. 

Rey. Samuel Freuder gave a lecture to the Junior class on the 
Talmud, Feb. 6. 

Addresses in connection with the Chapel exercises have been de- 
livered by Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Jan. 25; Prof. M. D. Bisbee, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Feb. 4; the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, Feb. 5; and Prof. J. I. Genung of Amherst College, 
March 3. 

Monday afternoon, Feb. 1, Miss Meredith Brown, founder and honor- 
ary superintendent of the Shaftesbury Institute, Lisson Grove, London, 
N. W., spoke on work in the London slums, with special reference to 
work for girls. 

On account of illness in his family, Prof. Charles E. Garman, D.D., 
of Amherst College, has been obliged to postpone until next year the 
lecture he had hoped to deliver to the students this spring. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 24, the first of a series of informal con- 
ferences between the Faculty and students was held in the Musie 
Room. The subject was the Missionary Spirit. Professors Merriam, 
Pratt, Walker, and Jacobus spoke, and several of the students took 
part. These meetings were designed to take the place of the more 
formal faculty conferences which have hitherto been held in connec- 
tion with the general exercises on Wednesday afternoons. 

Thursday afternoon, Feb. 25, Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., pastor of 
the Judson Memorial Church, New York City, gave the students an ac- 
count of the work of his church. 


At the missionary meeting, Feb. 3, Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
spoke of the work of the American Board, with special reference to 
the adverse criticisms brought against the work of foreign missions. 
Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of the Congregationalist, was the 
speaker at the missionary meeting March 3. His theme was Some Im- 
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pressions of Foreign Mission Fields. April 7, Rev. E. P. Woodbury, 
D.D., described some phases of the work of the American Missionary 
Association for the colored population of the South. The Seminary 
has also been privileged to listen, Feb. 19, to an address by Rev. E. 
A. Paddock of Idaho. 

Missionary addresses have been delivered by the students as fol- 
lows: March 28, Mr. F. W. Hazen spoke to the Sunday-school of the 
North Methodist Episcopal Church; April 11, Mr. William Hazen ad- 
dressed the Christian Endeavor meeting of the Fourth Church, and Mr. 
Olds the Christian Endeavor meeting of the Pearl Street Church. 

The mission study class has completed the course outlined in mis- 
sionary biography, and are now studying the different missions of the 
American Board. 

At the annual meeting of the Settlement Association, March 3, the 
Board of Managers was enlarged to include men, and three of the 
students were elected members of the Board. 


March 4, Prof. Merriam went with a party of students to visit 
the State Prison at Wethersfield. 


Nearly a hundred of the most choice missionary books in the library 
have been placed on the shelves in the reading room in charge of the 
missionary committee of the Students’ Association. 

The third social of the year was held by the members of the Mid- 
dle class Wednesday evening, April 14. Prof. and Mrs. Mitchell were 
the guests of the class. Prof. Mitchell gave an interesting and helpful 
talk on his experiences as pastor in St. Augustine, Fla., which he has 
recently visited after an absence of nearly seven years. 


The annual meeting of the Students’ Association was held Friday, 
April 10. The following officers were elected: President, H. P. Schauf- 
fler; vice-president, W. E. Lingelbach; steward, Jesse Buswell; laundry- 
man, P. W. Yarrow; book agent, C. P. Redfield; manager of athletics, 
R. B. Hall; editor of the Record, E. W. Capen. The secretary-treasurer 
will be elected in October from the incoming Junior class. 

Holy week was appropriately observed by the Seminary. The 
chapel exercises, conducted by President Hartranft and Professor 
Walker, followed the events in the last week of Christ’s life on earth. 
By vote of the faculty all exercises were suspended on Good Friday, 
with the exception of morning prayers, led by Professor Walker who 
gave a very helpful talk. Four special services were held after supper, 
beginning Tuesday evening. Prof. Jacobus was to have led the first 
meeting, but, on account of illness, was unable to do so, and Prof. 
Beardslee took his place. He spoke helpfully on some lessons drawn 
from the intercessory prayer of Christ, found in John, 17. Wednesday 
evening Dr. Lamson gave a very suggestive talk on the significance 
of the retirement of Jesus during Wednesday of Passion Week. Dr. 
Doggett, president of the Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, was 
the speaker Thursday evening. His theme was fellowship with 
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Christ, based upon John, 15, with the fuller interpretation of the idea 
contained in the first epistle of John. Friday evening the Seminary 
was privileged to listen to an address by Prof. Riggs of Auburn Semi- 
nary, Which was a most searching and tender treatment of sin and 
self-sacrifice. The series of meetings proved very helpful, and it is 
hoped that similar meetings will be held each year when the Seminary 
is in session during Holy Week. 

A bequest of ten thousand dollars for the Seminary comes from the 
will of the late Mrs. Philip Moen. It’s, however, so conditioned that it 
will not, at best, be available for a number of years. 

Members of the Junior Class have organized a debating society, 
with Mr. Lingelbach as president. They meet every two weeks for 
discussion and debate. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges, Jan. 28, was appropriately observed 
by the Seminary. Prof. Paton led the Chapel exercises in the morning. 
At 11:30 floor and delegation prayer meetings were held in the students’ 
rooms. The afternoon meeting was held at four o’clock, at which 
Messrs. Hall, Howard, Lytle, and Mather described the Christian life 
and work in their respective colleges, Redfield, Bates, Williams, and 
Princeton. Mr. Bishop represented the Seminary at Williams, and Mr. 
Schaufler at Amherst, while Rev. O. S. Davis attended the meetings 
at Dartmouth as the representative of Hartford. Miss Sanderson was 
appointed delegate to Mount Holyoke College, but the severe snow 
storm necessitated the giving up of the meeting there. 

Messrs. Mather and Capen spoke at the Asylum Hill Chureh Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 4, at a postponed meeting in observance of the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges. 

The New York Frangelist for Feb. 4 contained a cut of Hosmer Hall 
and a sketch of the Seminary, written by Rev. Lewis W. Hicks. Liberal 
extracts were printed in the Hartford Courant of Feb. 8. The Journal 
of Fine Arts for February also contained a description of the Seminary, 
illustrated by a cut of the Case Library. 

The Junior class held their first social of the year in the Case 
Library, Saturday evening, Jan. 16, and listened to Prof. Macdonald’s 
reading of Scotch ballads and stories. 

Saturday evening, February 6, the members of the Middle class 
called on Dr. Hartranft to congratulate him on the completion of nine- 
teen years of service as president of the Seminary. 

Monday evening, March 8, the Middle class held their second social 
of the year. Dr. Hartranft was the guest of the class, and in an in- 
formal way gave much helpful advice concerning the work of the 
pastor. 

The fourth annual reception te the women students was given by 
Mrs. M. D. Thompson on Saturday afternoon, March 6, at her residence. 
29 Atwood Street. 
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The second semi-annual banquet of the Seminary was held Wed- 
nesday, March 3. Mr. Schautiler acted as toastinaster. The speakers 
were Prof. Genung of Amherst College and four of the students. 


Mr. W. C. Hawks delivered an address Feb. 1 at the dedication of 
the Meekins Library, Williamsburgh, Mass. 

Among the engagements filled by members of the faculty are the 
following: Prof. Mead lectured March 2 at the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Fairfax, Va. Dr. Hartranft addressed the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club at Springfield, Feb. 23, on The Higher Education 
of Women, and at the Barnard Banquet, Jan. 25, he spoke on Edueca- 
tion the Right Hand of Religion. At the annual Meeting of the Library 
Association, held at Wadsworth Atheneum Feb. 3, Prof. Perry was 
one of the speakers. Sunday, Feb. 7, Prof. Perry spoke at 1 Talcott St. 
on Human Nature, and the same day Prof. Mitchell delivered an ad- 
dress on Moral Law and its Development in Humanity before the Dis- 
cussion Club at the rooms of the United Workers. At the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Feb. 8, Prof. Beardslee read a paper on The Kingdom of 
God, Historically and Biblically Considered, and Feb. 22, he read a 
second paper on The Biblical Conception of the Kingdom of God. 
At the annual meeting of the Hartford South Association, held at New 
Britain, Feb. 16, Rev. E. E. Nourse read a paper on Recent Investiga- 
tions of John’s Gospel, and Prof. Jacobus discussed the question, How 
to Promote Bible Study among Young People. March 1, at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, Prof. Perry spoke on Sunday-school Instruction. Prof. 
Walker spoke before the Boston Congregational Club March 22. Prof. 
Jacobus read a paper before the Archaeological Club, March 19, on The 
Jews in Rome in the beginnings of Christianity, and Prof. Mitchell read 
before the same Club, March 19, a paper on Philosophy in the First Cen- 
tury A.D. Prof. Mitchell spoke before the Saturday Morning Club. 
Jan. 30, on Greek Oracles. 


At a meeting of the Hartford Central Association, held April 5. the 
following men were licensed to preach for three years: from the Senior 
class, Messrs. Bacheler, Gillette, Rhoades, Sargent, Travis, Tuthill, and 
Weeks: and from the Middle class, Messrs. Bolt, Brand, Buswell, Capen, 
Deming, Prentiss, and Williams. 

General exercises have been held as follows: Jan. 20, scripture read- 
ing by Mr. Howard, hymn analysis. by Mr. Tre Fethren, sermon by 
Mr. F. W. Hazen: Feb. 10, seripture reading by Mr. Yarrow, hymn 
reading by Mr. Lingelbach, sermon by Mr. William Hazen; Feb. 17, 
a discussion of the Christian Endeavor Organization by Messrs. Pren- 
tiss, Redfield. and Rolt. who spoke respectively of Its Purpose, Its 
Perils, Its Possibilities: March 3, an essay by Mr. Hawley on The 
Doctrine of the Future Life in the Psalms, and a sermon by Mr. 
Rhoodnes March 31. a hymn analysis by Miss Holmes. and a sermon 


by Mr. Sargent. 
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The hartford Seminary Press 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


MAKES A SPECIALTY OF FILLING MAIL ORDERS FOR THEOLOGICAT. 





WORKS, BIBLES, SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, Evrc. 





Excellent Facilities ... 
- - » Reasonable Prices 


We 
SOME RECENT TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrims. By Ozora S. Davis, Ph.D. 
A study of his Times, Character, and Controversies with full Bibliog- 
raphical References. Especially valuable as an introduction to fuller 
study of the Pilgrims. 43 pp. 25 cents. 


ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES 
10 CENTS EACH. 
The Kingdom of God in the Christian Church. By Prof. Clark S. 
Beardslee. 25 pp. 
The Kingdom of Heaven in the Gospels. By Prof. Clark S. Beardslee. 
32 pp. 
Love and Law. By Stephen G. Barnes, Litt. D. 15 pp. 
The Education of the Ministry. By Prof. A. L. Gillett. 13 pp. 


Devotional Preparation for the Pulpit. By Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D. 
16 pp. 

Are Our Seminaries Maintaining the Quality of Our Ministry. 
By Prof. Williston Walker. 12 pp. 


Dartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 
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OOK to us for whatever is best in FASHION- 
ABLE HATS, OUTFITTINGS, TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTHES, ETC. We sell the sort of MERCHAN- 
DISE THAT IT PAYS TO BUY, and our name on 
merchandise is a WARRANTEE OF PERFEC- 
TION AND RELIABILITY. 
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51 Annual Statement 





Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895, 


RECEIVED IN 1896. 
For Premiums, 
For Interest and Rents, 
Profit and Loss, 


DISBURSED IN 1806. 


For claims by death and matured “eee 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, ° 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, aati Real iepiaies and 


all other e ete 
TAXES, A 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, : 
Premium Notes on Policies in ‘force, : 

Cast of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, 

Cost of Bank and en am 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, . 

Agents’ Ledger Balances, 


ADD 


Interest due and accrued, 
Rents due and accrued, 
Market value of stocks ‘and bonds over cost, 
Net deferred premiums, ‘ . : 
Net uncollected premiums, 
GROSS ASSETS, December 31, 1896, 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all ennai sbianeiad 


net, Company’s standard, 
All other liabilities, 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of expenses of management to iinet in 1896, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, sai 
Insuring, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 


$60, 764,020.64 


$4,743)236.75 
39139) 405-22 
50,140.75— $7,932,782.72 


$68,696, 803.36 





$4, 508,018.25 
1,274,658.62 
7 7591247-93 93 


$6,541,924.80 


836,715.97 
336,490.98 — 7,715)131-75 


$60,981 ,671.61 


$351722,498.00 
12, 300.00 
1,065,427.28 
8,788, 184.43 
13,606,034.97 
389,954.00 

15 392,194.53 
4,141.86 
936.54 


$60, 981,671.61 


- $1,078,701.64 


39)73-09 
499,278.03 
274,266.70 
78,667.21 — $1,970,677.27 


$62, 952,348.88 


$54,659,748.00 
1, 139)303-84—$55,799,051.84 


$7,153,297-04 


- 10.55 per cent. 


. 0441 
$157,422,626.00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








